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ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO    THIS   ISSUE 


Lt.  Robert  G.  Lueder  (British  Mother, 
page  3)  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  he  may- 
be to  you.  His  manuscript  dropped  in  upon 
us  from  London  with  just  this  note: 

"Soon  hundreds  of  your  readers  will  be 
returning  to  the  States,  each  taking  with 
him  an  impression" of  our  ally  Great  Britain. 
I  was  shocked  upon  arrival  here  to  find 
the  bitterness  many  of  our  soldiers  have 
developed  quite  thoughtlessly.  This  is  a 
small  plea  for  better  understanding." 

As  most  of  you  well  know,  the  creation 
of  better  understanding  of  all  sorts  is  a 
prime  plank  in  Link's  platform.  So,  be- 
cause we  too  have  been  a  bit  disturbed  by 
occasional  outbursts  of  anti-British  feeling 
(often,  as  Lueder  points  out,  "developed 
quite  thoughtlessly"),  we  gladly  give  space 
to  his  piece. 

Gerald  Kennedy  (Let's  Look  at  Liquor, 
page  9)  is  pastor  of  St.  Paul  Methodist 
Church,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A  preacher  of 
unusual*  power,  Dr.  Kennedy  is  also  an 
author,  lecturer  and  teacher.  He  is  much 
in  demand  at  youth  assemblies  and  on  the 
campuses  of  colleges  and  universities. 

One  of  his  previous  articles  in  Lixk 
(Worship  in  Wartime,  printed  in  the  July, 
1943,  issue)  attracted  a  great  deal  of  favor- 
able attention.  We're  glad  to  have  him  with 
us  again  to  give  this  sane  and  definitive 
summation  of  the  liquor  question. 

Chaplain  George  L.  Cutton  (Civilian 
Foxholes,  page  13)  is  now  post  chaplain 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  Center  at 
Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  the  first  chaplain 
to  be  assigned  by  the  newly  created  Chap- 
lains   Corps    of    the    Vets    Administration, 
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and  currentl}^  is  up  to  his  neck  in  helping 
GIs  and  vets  solve  the  many  problems  that 
harrass  them,  and  because  of  this  back- 
ground he  speaks  with  authority. 

Ever  since  February,  1943,  when  he  en- 
tered the  service.  Chaplain  Cutton  has  had 
the  time  of  demobilization  in  mind.  He 
thoroughly  believed  that  "when  we  as- 
sumed the  Soldier  we  did  not  lay  aside  the 
Citizen."  And  he  did  something  about  it. 
In  March  of  that  year,  while  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  he  started  a  series  of 
soldier-citizen  forums  which,  despite  op- 
position from  "brass,"  threw  the  meeting 
open  to  any  question  or  gripe  that  was 
bothering    the    60,000    GIs    who    attended. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service,  Cutton 
served  for  23  years  as  pastor  of  various 
churches  in  upstate  New  York.  He  holds 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Cornell  University, 
a  Th.M.  and  B.D.  from  Colgate  and  a 
B.A.  from  Amherst. 

EUwood  C.  Nance  (Going  to  College f 
page  22)  stepped  out  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
chaplaincy  into  the  honored  position  of 
prexy   of    the   University   of    Tampa,    Fla. 

While  in  the  chaplaincy,  Dr.  Nance 
served  as  instructor  in  the  Chaplains 
School  at  Harvard  University,  teaching 
military  subjects  to  embryonic  padres  of 
all  faiths.  The  facult}^  of  which  he  was  a 
part  trained  more  than  7,000  chaplains. 

Prior  to  entering  the  service,  he  was 
dean  of  the  Chapel  and  Professor  at  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  And  before 
that  he  held  pastorates  at  First  Christian 
Church,  Tampa,  and  First  Christian 
Church,  Seattle. 

This  was  his  second  war,  he  having  been 
a  soldier  in  World  War  I ;  in  that  scrap 
he  engaged  in  five  major  battles  and  then 
served  with  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Dr.  Nance,  while  a  chaplain,  authored 
Faith  of  Our  Fighters,  a  book  that  has 
had  wide  circulation  and  was  dramatized 
twice  over  the  NBC  network. 


BRITISlDfU^^eM 


looked  up  from 
arranging  a  rag  rug 
on  the  wall.  "You've 
got  some  lovely  flowers 
in  your  garden/'  I  said. 


ISN'T  it  a  bit  early  for  poppies ?"  I 
pointed  to  a  lone,  pale  colored  bloom 
thrusting  its  way  up  through  an  accumula- 
tion of  weeds  on  the  road  side  of  the  low 
stone  wall. 

The  motherly  looking  woman  (she  must 
have  been  about  sixty)  looked  up  from 
arranging  a  rag  rug  over  the  wall  so  that 
it  might  air  out. 

She  looked  me  over  from  head  to  toe 
appraisingly  before  answering,  "Why,  yes, 
it  is.  We  are  having  a  very  early  Spring 
this  year.  If  it  doesn't  freeze  again  we'll 
hctve  a  bumping  crop  of  fruit." 

"You've  got  some  lovely  flowers,"  I 
pointed  to  the  gorgeous  spring  ,  blooms 
around  her  cottage. 

"You  like  gardens?"  she  inquired 

"Very  much.  I  always  dug  in  our  garden 
at  home  around  this  time  of  year." 

This  seemed  to  please  her  and  a  sort  of 
tenseness  I  had  noticed  in  her  voice  dis- 
appeared as  she  told  me,  "My  daughter 
planted  the  poppy.  She'll  be  coming  home 
to  see  me  tomorrow  and  I  hope  she'll  get 
a  chance  to  tidy  the  garden  up  a  bit." 

In  dreams,  especially  in  my  younger 
days,  I  have  often  been  transported  magi- 
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cally  to  a  foreign  land  of  charm  and  en- 
chantment. 

This  first  trip  to  England  has  presented 
a  unique  parallel.  Having  landed  in  South- 
ern France  when  I  came  over  as  an  in- 
fantry replacement  I  had  never  seen  the 
British  Isles  until  I  was  flown  there  a  few 
weeks  ago  after  being  wounded  in  Germany. 

Our  plane  had  gracefully  descended  on  a 
well-camouflaged  field  somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  the  country  and  I  had  been 
immediately  whisked  to  a  nearby  hospital. 

My  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
walking  was  deemed  advisable  and  the 
beautiful  weather  caused  me  to  hasten  to 
obey  "doctor's  orders,"  to  take  a  hike  daily 
around  the  countryside. 

This  was  my  first  stroll  and  I  had  come 
to  a  small  collection  of  thatched-roof  cot- 
tages grouped  haphazardly  around  a  road 
intersection  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
hospital  grounds.  The  garden  bedecked 
with  its  bright  spring  flowers  had  at- 
tracted me  as  much  as  the  desire  to  talk 
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with  someone  other  than  my  fellow  pa- 
tients. 

"Where  does  your  daughter  live?"  I 
asked. 

"She's  in  the  hospital  right  now.  She 
was  a  secretary  in  London,  and  what  with 
the  shortage  of  coal  and  damp  weather  she 
developed  pneumonia.  She'll  be  here  for 
only  a  day  or  two." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  really  hadn't  meant  to 
strike  a  sad  note. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be.  I'll  enjoy  having  her 
with  me  even  if  it  is  for  just  a  little  while." 

"I'm  sure  you  will,"  I  told  her  and  then 
added  most  sincerely,  "I'd  like  to  get  home 
myself." 

"You'll  probably  be  going  soon  won't 
you?  We've  certainly  done  a  splendid  job 
haven't  we?"  I  noticed  her  use  of  the 
plural. 

"We  certainl}^  have,"  I  agreed. 

"Oh,  my,  I've  left  you  standing  here  all 
this  time.  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  in." 
She  seemed  ver}^  apologetic  about  what 
to  her  was  a  grave  breach  of  etiquette. 

1  HE  room  I  entered  was  small,  neat  and 
clean.  There  were  photographs  and  knick- 
knacks  everywhere  while  one  large  por- 
trait copy  domineered  an  entire  wall  of  the 
room. 

"Your  husband?"  I  asked,  pointing  to 
the  mustached  gentleman  in  the  portrait, 
carrying  a  shot  gun  under  his  right  arm. 

She  laughed  a  deep  hearty  laugh.  "Why 
no,  that's  his  lordship.  It's  his  estate  your 
hospital  is  located  on.  He  owns  all  these 
cottages  and  the  land  for  as  far  as  you  can 
see." 

"Your   husband   works    for    him    then?" 

"Yes,  he's  a  woodcutter." 

I  had  obviously  caught  her  before  she 
had  completed  her  morning's  housecleaning. 
I  was  struck  by  the  similarity  to  my  mother 
as  she  busied  herself  while  talking  to  me — 
puffing  a  pillow  here,  rearranging  a  chair 
there  and  wiping  a  fingerprint  off  the  table 


with  the  sleeve  of  her  housedress.  She  was 
flustered  that  a  visitor  should  find  her  home 
in  other  than  perfect  order. 

"And  I  suppose  that  good-looking  soldier 
is  your  son,"  I  pointed  to  a  photograph  of 
a  handsome  RAF  officer. 

"That  was  just  after  he  got  his  commis- 
sion. He  was  in  the  army  a  total  of  fourteen 
years." 

I  failed  to  notice  the  past  tense  and 
plunged  on.  "And  where  is  he  stationed 
now  ?" 

"He  was  killed  in  active  service  a  year 
ago,"  she  said  humbly  and  then  covered  up 
an  awkward  pause  by  asking,  "Won't  you 
have  something  to  drink?" 

"Why,  yes,  thank  you." 

As  she  went  out  of  the  room  I  walked 
around  noticing  several  other  pictures  of 
her  son — one  with  a  beautiful  bride — an- 
other with  a  cute  baby  in  his  arms.  I  re- 
solved to  ask  no  more  questions  about  him. 

I  fully  expected  a  cup  of  tea  and  there- 
fore was  pleasantly  surprised  to  get  a  glass 
of  delicious  lemonade-like  concoction.  I 
felt  horribly  guilty  when  we  talked  about 
the  food  situation  later  on,  and  found  that 
they  had  given  up  eating  a  noon  meal  be- 
cause there  was  really  nothing  to  eat. 

We  talked  about  big  things  such  as 
education  and  the  peace  to  come  and  we 
talked  about  little  things  such  as  the  young 
bull  we  could  see  out  of  the  window  fero- 
ciously chasing  a  pheasant. 

We  found  we  had  much  in  common,  in- 
cluding basic  religious  beliefs. 

"You'd  be  interested  in  the  church  near- 
by," she  referred  to  the  town.  "There's  a 
plaque  there  of  the  Washington  family's 
coat-of-arms  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  it.  I  believe  that's  the  origin  of  your 
flag." 

She  had  also  heard  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  and  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
but  had  vaguely  associated  them  with  our 
Civil  War.  This  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning our  history  appalled  me  until  her 
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references  to  Henry  IV  and  Cromwell 
made  me  realize  that  I  was  equally  ignorant 
of  Britain's  history. 

I  asked  her  questions  about  Britain  and 
there  was  so  much  she  w^anted  to  know 
about  our  country.  We  both  cleared  up  a 
number  of  misconceptions. 

The  majority  of  American  soldiers  have 
been  stationed  in  England  at  one  time  or 
another.  From  talking  to  some  of  them  I 
had  formed — ^before  landing — a  picture  of 
the  typical  Britisher  that  was  not  altogether 
favorable. 

Ma^NY  soldiers  are  now  returning  to  the 
United  States.  Each  one  will  take  with  him 
an  impression  of  our  ally  that  will  quite 
directly  influence  our  future  relations.  I've 
tried  to  honestly  analyze  the  Americans 
complaints :  that  the  merchantman  takes 
advantage  of  us — the  cab  driver  will  al- 
ways charge  you  double  if  he  can  get  by 
with  it — that  every  Englishman  is  haughty 
and  proud,  enamored  with  his  past.  How^- 
ever,  who  can  deny  that  many  American 
merchantman  will,  rook  even  their  fellow 
countrymen — ^that  our  cab  drivers  are  prone 
to  charge  exorbitant  fares — and  that,  in 
spite  of  our  relative  youthfulness  as  a  coun- 


try, we  already  have  our  Beacon  Hills  and 
supposed  elite  society. 

Most  of  their  arguments  when  subjected 
to  comparison  fall  flat.  They  are  unjusti- 
fiable accusations  and  yet  I  realize  now  how 
close  I  came  to  being  one  of  those  soldiers 
who,  mainly  through  heresay,  would  have 
sown  seeds  of  discontent  by  spreading  un- 
fair stories. 

Aly  hostess'  initial  shyness  was  explained 
when  she  told  me  as  she  accompanied  me  to 
the  gate :  "You  know,  you're  the  first 
American  I've  ever  talked  to.  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  tell  my  family  about  this."  And  then 
naively  (for  obviously  she  had  heard  rumors 
about  us  also),  "You're  not  really  such  a 
queer  lot,  are  you?" 

If  only  all  of  us  could  drop  down  into 
a  home  in  Britain,  in  Russia,  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  for  an  afternoon 
chat — if  we  could  realize  how  much  we 
have  in  common — if  we  could  look  at  their 
family  pictures  and  pull  out  our  wallets 
and  show  them  (as  I  did)  the  snapshots 
of  our  mothers,  and  fathers,  and  the  girls 
back  home — we'd  come  nearer  to  world 
peace  and  understanding. 

I  find  it  hard  to  think  ill  of  any  nation 
whose  mothers  have  so  much  in  common 
with  mine. 


^(r£  HAVE  WON  a  great  war— we,  the  nations  of  plain  people  who  hate  war. 
In  the  test  of  that  war  we  found  a  strength  of  unity  that  brought  us  through — 
a  strength  that  crushed  the  power  of  those  who  sought,  by  force,  to  deny  our 
faith  In  the  dignity  of  man. 

During  this  trial  the  voices  of  disunity  among  us  were  silent  or  were  subdued 
to  an  occasional  whine  that  warned  us  that  they  were  still  among  us.  Those 
voices  are  beginning  to  cry  aloud  again.  We  must  learn  constantly  to  turn  deaf 
ears  to  them.  They  are  voices  which  foster  fear  and  suspicion  and  intolerance 
and  hate.  They  seek  toi  destroy  our  harmony,  our  understanding  of  each  other, 
our  American  traditions  of  "live  and  let  live."  They  have  become  busy  again, 
trying  to  set  race  against  race,  creed  against  creed,  farmer  against  city  dweller, 
worker  against  employer,  people  against  their  own  governments.  They  seek  only 
to  do  us  mischief.  They  must  net  prevail. — Presidenf  Harry  S.  Truman. 


President    Truman    (left)    smiles   happily  in   response   to   applause   after   his 
introduction   by  Bishop    Oxnam    {right)    at   the    meeting    in    Columbus,    Ohio. 
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America's  chief  executive,   in   address   before   Federal   Council   of   Churches, 
challenges  Americans  to  be  worthy  of  "that  liberty  which  we  have  preserved" 

By    PRESIDENT    HARRY    S.TRUMAN 


WE  have  just  come  through  a  decade  in 
which  forces  of  evil  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  had  been  lined  up  in  a  bitter 
fight  to  banish  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
both  religion  and  democracy.  For  these 
forces  of  evil  have  long  realized  that  both 
religion  and  democracy  are  founded  on  one 
basic  principle,  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  individual  man  and  woman.  Dictator- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  has  always  rejected 
that  principle.  Dictatorship,  by  whatever 
name,  is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
individual  amounts  to  nothing,  that  the 
State  is  the  only  thing  that  counts,  and  that 
men  and  women  and  children  w^ere  put  on 
earth  solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
State. 


In  that  long  struggle  between  these  two 
doctrines,  the  cause  of  decency  and  right- 
eousness has  been  victorious.  The  right  of 
every  human  being  to  live  in  dignity  and 
freedom,  the  right  to  worship  his  God  in 
his  own  way,  the  right  to  fix  his  own  rela- 
tionship to  his  fellow  men  and  to  his  Creator 
— these  again  have  been  saved  for  mankind. 

The  fight  to  preserve  these  rights  was 
hard-won.  The  victory  took  a  toll  of  human 
life  and  treasure  so  large' that  it  should 
bring  home,  to  all  of  us  forever,  how 
precious  and  how  invaluable  is  our  liberty 
which  we  had  j  ust  begun  to  take  for  granted. 

Now  that  we  have  preserved  our  freedom 
of  conscience  and  of  religion,  our  right  to 
live  by  a  decent  moral  and  spiritual  code  of 
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our  own  choosing,  let  us  make  full  use  of 
it  to  save  a  world  which  is  beset  by  so 
many  threats  of  new  conflicts,  new  terror 
and  new  destruction. 

In  our  relations  abroad  and  in  our 
economy  at  home,  forces  of  selfishness  and 
greed  and  intolerance  are  again  at  work. 
They  create  situations  which  call  for  hard 
decisions,  for  forthrightness,  for  courage 
and  determination.  But  above  everything 
else  they  call  for  one  thing,  without  which 
M^e  are  lost:  they  call  for  a  moral  and 
spiritual  azvakening  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual  and  in   the   councils   of   the   world. 

No  Problem  Too  Tough 

The  last  five  years  have  produced  many 
awesome  discoveries  in  material  things. 
But  it  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  future  will  be  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit.  There  is  no  problem 
on  this  earth  tough  enough  to  withstand  the 
flame  of  a  genuine  renewal  of  religious 
faith.  And  some  of  the  problems  of  today 
will  yield  to  nothing  less  than  that  kind  of 
revival. 

If  the  civilized  world  as  we  know  it  is 
long  to  survive,  the  gigantic  power  which 
man  has  acquired  through  atomic  energy 
must  be  matched  by  a  spiritual  strength  of 
greater  magnitude. 

When  the  sages  and  the  scientists,  the 
philosophers  and  the  statesmen  have  all 
exhausted  their  studies  of  atomic  energy, 
one  solution  and  only  one  solution  will 
remain — the  substitution  of  decency  and 
reason  and  brotherhood  for  the  rule  of  force 
in  the  government  of  man. 

If  men  and  nations  would  but  live  by  the 
precepts  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
problems  which  now  seem  so  difficult  would 
soon  disappear. 

This  is  a  supreme  opportunity  for  the 
church  to  continue  to  fulfill  its  mission  on 
earth.  No  other  agency  can  do  it.  Unless 
it  is  done,  we  are  headed  for  the  disaster 


we  would  deserve.  Oh,  for  an  Isaiah  or  a 
Saint  Paul  to  reawaken  this  sick  world  to 
its  moral  responsibilities ! 

The  need  for  this  moral  awakening  ap- 
plies to  all  men  and  women  everywhere, 
but  it  applies  particidarly  to  the  youth  of 
today  from  whom  the  leadership  of  tomor- 
row zvill  come. 

If  we  really  believed  in  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pass 
a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act. 

If  certain  interests  were  not  so  greedy 
for  gold,  there  would  be  less  pressure  and 
lobbying  to  induce  the  Congress  to  allow 
the  Price  Control  Act  to  expire,  or  to  keep 
down  minimum  wages,  or  to  permit  further 
concentration  of  economic  power. 

A  truly  religious  fervor  among  our  people 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  obtaining  a 
national  health  program,  a  national  housing 
program,  a  national  education  program, 
and  an  extended  and  improved  social 
security  program. 

Written  into  the  Charter 

As  among  men,  so  among  nations- — ^noth- 
ing will  do  more  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  world  than  the  rigorous  application  of 
the     principles     of    our     ancient     religion. 

We  have  tried  to  write  into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion. The  end  of  aggression,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  the  promotion  of  social 
justice  and  individual  rights  and  freedoms, 
the  substitution  of  reason  and  justice  for 
tyranny  and  war,  the  protection  of  the 
small  and  the  weak  nations — by  these  prin- 
ciples the  United  Nations  have  laid  the 
framework  of  the  charter  on  the  sound 
rock  of  religious  principles. 

The  United  States  expects  to  support 
that  Charter.  It  expects  to  defend  that 
Charter.  It  expects  to  expand  and  perfect 
that  Charter. 

In  the  crisis  of  global  war  the  common 
peoples  of  all  the  world  became  bound  to- 
gether in  a  great  fraternity.   It  was  dedi- 
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cated  to  resistance  against  aggression  and 
determination  to  overcome  the  tyrants  and 
dictators  who  sought  to  enslave.  The  re- 
sources of  all  the  United  Nations  were 
pooled  into  one  fund  of  power.  Weapons, 
supplies,  ammunition,  equipment,  ships,  food 
— the  wealth  and  manpower  of  each  were 
dedicated  to  the  common  good  of  all. 

Now  that  victory  has  come,  that  has 
stopped.  But  throughout  the  world  there 
are  now  millions  and  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  still  look  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world  for 
help.  Principally  they  look  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  help.  They  look  to 
you  for  help.  Not  help  to  fight  an  enemy, 
nor  help  for  luxuries  and  extravagances — 
but  just  help  to  keep  themselves  alive,  help 
in  the  form  of  food  and  clothing,  the  barest 
necessities  of  life.  Of  course  we  cannot  feed 
them  all.  But  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
doing  it  if  you  want  to  co-operate  and  do  it. 

As  your  President,  I  appeal  to  you  again 
— and  to  all  Americans  everywhere — to 
prove  your  faith  and  your  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  God  by  doing  your  share  to 
save  the  starving  millions  in  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa.  Share  your  food  by  eating 
less,  and  prevent  millions  from  dying  of 
starvation.  Reduce  your  abundance  so  that 


others  may  have  a  crust  of  bread.  In  short, 
prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  liberty  and 
dignity  which  you  have  preserved  on  this 
earth,  b}^  helping  those  less  fortunate  who 
have  been  starved  by  the  dictators  for  so 
many  long  years  and  who  still  starve  even 
in  liberation. 

Ours  should  be  a  continuous  thanksgiving 
for  the  fact  of  victory  and  for  the  blessings 
vrhich  are  still  with  us  in  this  land.  The 
brave  men  and  valiant  women  who  made 
this  possible  under  God  will  inspire  us  to 
face  our  new  problems  with  resolution. 
They  are  problems  which  call  for  the  best 
in  us.  As  long  as  we  remain  true  to  the 
spirit  of  these  men  and  w^omen,  to  the  reli- 
gious faith  which  carried  them  to  victory, 
we  shall  not  fail. 

We  have  this  America  not  because  we 
are  of  a  particular  faith,  and  not  because 
our  ancestors  sailed  from  a  particular  for- 
eign port.  We  have  our  America  because 
of  our  common  aspiration  to  remain  free 
and  our  determined  purpose  to  achieve  for 
ourselves,  and  for  our  children,  a  more 
abundant  life   in  keeping  with   our  ideals. 

Let  us  determine  to  carry  on  in  that  same 
spirit — in  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing for  all  men  and  for  all  nations 
— in  the  spirit  of  God  and  religious  unitj^ 
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Service  men  and  women,   together  with   Red   Cross  workers,  aboard  a  transport   bringing  fhem 
from    Leyte    to    San    Francisco    after    overseas'    service,    foi-m    a    choir    for    SMCL    meeting 


Judge  the  liquor  industry  by 
the  company  it  keeps — and  draw 
your  own  intelh'gent  conclusions! 


I  COULD  hardly  write  on  a  drier  subject. 
Everyone  is  of  the  opinion  that  anything 
that  can  be  said  on  liquor  has  been  said, 
and  anyway,  the  subject  is  not  interesting. 
Hardly  anyone  ever  sees  any  danger  in 
alcohol  for  himself — ^until  it  is  too  late. 
Besides,  we  have  been  so  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  of  individual  liberty,  that  we  do 
not  want  to  find  ourselves  in  any  group 
suggesting  regulations  and  curbs.  Even 
the  church  has  said  very  little  about  this  in 
recent  days,  and  most  ministers  could  count 
on  one  hand  the  temperance  sermons  they 
have  preached  during  the  past  ten  years. 

But  Link's  editor  has  requested  me  to 
make  some  observations  on  this  subject  and 
I  shall  proceed  to  do  so.  We  are  in  no 
position  yet  to  suggest  a  general  legislative 
policy  of  reform,  in  my  judgment.  That 
cannot  come  until  more  of  us  have  thought 
through  this  problem  for  ourselves  and 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  in  our  own 
thinking.  That  is  the  necessary  beginning  of 
a  public  opinion,  without  which  legislation 
is  powerless.  In  the  hope  that  what  follows 
may  force  this  subject  upon  the  attention 
of  each  of  us,  I  set  down  a  few  observations. 

The  first  thing  I  should  like  to  say  about 
the  liquor  business  in  general  is  that  it  is  a 


lousy  business.  I  have  been  suspicious  of 
the  use  of  slang  in  writing  or  speaking,  but 
in  this  case  there  is  no  other  term  which 
expresses  what  I  want  to  say.  We  have 
tried  to  make  liquor  as  respectable  as  pos- 
sible. We  make  laws  to  keep  drinking  with- 
in bounds  and  to  regulate  places  which 
distribute  liquor.  We  try  to  make  these 
retail  places  nice  and  refined.  The  liquor 
business  has  even  succeeeded  in  getting 
many  good  men  to  represent  it  in  legisla- 
tures and  before  citizens'  committees.  For 
their  own  sake,  dealers  have  tried  often  to 
keep  the  business  in  as  good  repute  as 
possible. 

This  is  no  new  thing,  for  from  very 
ancient  times  society  has  tried  to  regulate 
liquor.  As  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  points  out,  laws  seeking  to 
keep  this  thing  in  bounds  are  of  ancient 
origin.  Oftentimes  the  laws  have  been  used 
to  tax  it.  But,  says  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tanica: "The  dominant  motive  everywhere, 
however,  has  been  a  social  one,  to  combat 
a  menace  to  public  order  and  the  increasing 
evils  of  alcoholism  in  the  interest  of  health 
and  social  welfare."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  liquor  becomes  a  more  serious 
menace  to  social  life  in  a  machine  age  like 
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ours,  but  it  is  also  true  that  its  menace  was 
not  born  with  machinery.  Liquor  has  not 
fallen  from  a  place  of  respectability  in 
recent  years — for  it  never  had  that  place 
as  we  look  back  over  its  career. 

If  you  are  going  to  judge  men  by  their 
companions,  then  )^ou  should  judge  the 
liquor  industry  by  the  company  it  keeps. 
In  every  city  where  a  political  gang  cor- 
rupts, you  will  find  liquor  present.  The 
gangsters  who  control  politics  are  always 
tremendously  interested  in  controlling 
liquor.  You  will  always  find  it  present  in  the 
divorce  court.  One  of  my  friends  who  is  a 
judge  told  me  just  a  short  time  ago  that 
while  the  newspapers  do  not  usually  point 
it  out,  it  was  his  experience  that  the  vast 
majority  of  divorces  are  connected  with 
drinking. 

Liquor  is  always  at  home  wherever  there 
is  crime.  It  is  amazing  how  many  murders, 
how  many  stabbings,  have  as  a  footnote, 
"The  man  had  been  drinking."  And  if  you 
want  to  find  liquor  in  one  of  its  most 
natural  habitats,  visit  the  insane  asylum. 

Let  the   Liquor   People   Face  the    Facts! 

All  of  this,  of  course,  is  a  most  embar- 
rassing thing  for  the  liquor  people  to  face. 
They,  therefore,  try  to  cover  the  whole 
thing  up  with  clever  advertising,  presenting 
liquor  in  its  most  respectable  form.  It  is 
always  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  intelligent 
looking  man  who  is  imbibing.  This,  of 
course,  fools  only  the  blind,  the  ignorant 
and  the  young.  I  have  never  yet  heard  of 
a  city  that  tried  to  attract  people  to  it  or 
interest  new  business  by  advertising  a  large 
number  of  taverns,  or  by  quoting  statistics 
to  prove  that  more  liquor  was  consumed 
in  their  community  than  in  other  places. 
Now  and  again  some  sentimental  brother 
suggests  that  we  who  are  opposed  should 
nevertheless  co-operate  with  the  liquor 
business  in  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
But  all  of  this  is  like  suggesting  that  we 
co-operate  with  germs  in  a  health  program. 


After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  know  that 
liquor  is  a  lousy  business,  and  it  ahvays 
Zi'ill  be. 

In  the  second  place,  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  repeal,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the 
wet  promises  made  have  been  broken.  It 
may  be  that  the  administration  was  quite 
sincere  in  making  those  promises,  but  thus 
far  no  apology  has  been  forthcoming  from 
that  administration  for  failing  to  keep 
them.  The  saloon  was  not  to  come  back, 
but  it  is  back  under  a  different  name  and 
now  open  to  both  sexes.  During  the  war  the 
amount  of  time  lost  from  work  because  of 
drunkenness  was  extremely  serious,  but  no 
one  said  much  about  it.  Every  time  men 
went  on  strike  it  was  broadcast  throughout 
the  world,  but  no  one  broadcast  the  number 
of  hours  lost  because  men  were  drunk.  Yet 
I  have  talked  with  employers  who  have  told 
me,  off  the  record,  that  in  their  judgment 
drunkenness  was  the  cause  of  more  absen- 
teeism than  any  other  single  thing. 

We  were  told  that  drinking  habits  would 
be  improved,  but  they  have  not  been  im- 
proved. By  making  it  legal  and  in  many 
places  socially  respectable,  we  have  not  cut 
down  the  use  of  liquor,  nor  have  we  taught 
people  how  to  drink  like  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. We  have  succeeded  in  putting  more 
temptations  in  the  way  of  youth  than  they 
faced  under  prohibition.  The  pressure  to 
drink  has  become  so  powerful  that  it  takes 
an  unusually  strong  individual  not  to  suc- 
cumb. Anyone  who  has  traveled  the  trains 
in  these  days  is  aware  that  the  general  level 
of  courtesy  and  decency  in  public  places 
has  certainly  not  been  improved.  We  have 
not  eliminated  bootlegging. 

In  the  third  place,  we  may  say  that  the 
effects  of  alcohol  are  harmful.  This  is  the 
word  of  science,  and  it  is  the  word  of  in- 
surance statistics.  Anyone  who  wants  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  an  objective  view-.. 
point,  knows  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  at 
best  a  wasteful  and  stupid  habit.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  said,  *T  am  a  teetotaller  be- 
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cause  my  family  has  already  paid  the  Shaw 
debt  to  the  distilling  industry  so  munificent- 
ly as  to  leave  me  no  further  obligation,  and 
because  my  mind  requires  no  artificial 
stimulant.  I  flatly  declare  that  a  man  fed 
on  whiskey  cannot  do  the  finest  work  of 
which  he  is  capable." 

♦'Our  Sacred  Cow?" 

The  present  situation  is  an  intolerable 
one  and  will  lead  us  to  the  abyss  if  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  it.  The  alarming  growth  of 
alcoholism  and  its  cost  in  life  and  money 
represents  one  of  the  real  dangers  to  our 
society.  Yet  in  the  face  of  this,  there  seems 
to  be  u  national  paralysis.  It  has  become  to 
us  as  William  Allen  White  once  said,  "our 
sacred  cow."  It  is  time,  therefore,  when 
men  who  believe  in  the  future  must  face 
this  business  with  honesty  and  resolution. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  and  nothing  will  be 
done  until  a  rising  generation  decides  that 
the  thing  has  gone  far  enough.  I  suggest 
therefore,   the    following   possibilities: 

(1)  Each  person  who  drinks  to  excess 
ought  to  ask  himself  why  he  is  afraid  to  be 
sober.  There  may  be  a  psychological  weak- 
ness or  a  spiritual  fear,  but  any  normal  indi- 
vidual should  be  able  to  live  his  life  without 
being  drugged.  Heavy  drinking  is  always 
a  sign  of  inadequacy  and  fright.  But  liquor 
is  no  solution  to  this  problem  and  only 
makes  it  worse,  for  its  effect  is  such  a 
temporary  one  and  the  aftermath  is  so  much 
worse  than  the  original  situation.  Any 
person  who  has  become  embroiled  in  an 
evil  habit  from  which  he  cannot  escape  is 
no  longer  a  free  person,  but  a  slave. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous  have  had  great 
success  in  helping  people  to  free  themselves 
from  this  habit  after  they  have  been  willing 
to  admit  that  they  were  its  slaves  and 
helpless.  The  first  thing  that  the  heavy 
drinker  needs  to  do  is  to  face  the  fact  that 
something  is  wrong  with  him  and  that  he 
does  need  help.  What  we  would  like  to 
make  a  debonair,  carefree  gesture  proves 
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"Berkowits,    Fahrizio,    Ginsberg,    Johannscn- 
disgraceful!" 


to  be,  when  we  look  at  it  horfestly,  a  sign  of 
our  own  shame  and  our  own  cowardice. 
Drinking,  then,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  an 
indication  that  somewhere  within  us  there 
is  something  that  is  very  wrong  and  our  life 
has  lost  its  dignity. 

(2)  We  need  to  come  to  a  new  attitude 
toward  drinking  in  general.  We  have  poked 
fun  at  the  moral  person  who  has  insisted 
that  such  things  are  not  for  him ;  we  have 
contrasted  the  broad-minded,  tolerant  good- 
fellow  enjoying  life  and  sociability  around 
the  bottle.  Such  a  viewpoint  is  usually  the 
sign  of  adolescence  and  the  stigma  of  im- 
maturity. G.  K.  Chesterton  once  said  that 
immortality  is  the  most  dark  and  daring  of 
conspiracies.  It  is  always  goodness  that  is 
adventurous  and  it  is  abstinence  which  rep- 
resents integrity.  Any  man  who  has  been 
in  the  grip  of  a  degrading  habit  and  finally 
was  freed,  knows  that  the  real  joy  of  life 
comes  only  to  the  one  who  is  able  to  put 
down  that  which  prevents  him  from  being 
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his  best.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
it  seemed  smart  to  drink,  but  surely  some- 
time we  grow  up  and  see  the  whole  thing 
in  its  cheapness.  We  spend  too  much  of  our 
time  trying  to  make  excuses  for  what,  deep 
in  our  hearts,  we  know  is  wrong.  We  begin 
to  really  live  when  we  have  found  courage 
to  take  the  wrong  thing  from  our  lives  and 
establish  habits  of  sobriety  and  cleanliness. 

The  time  has  come,  I  think,  when  we 
should  sponsor  a  movement  to  stop  liquor 
advertising.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
amazed  at  the  power  advertising  has,  but 
it  is  apparently  true  that  a  great  number 
of  people  will  do  things  because  they  see 
signs  which  tell  them  to  do  it.  Even  the 
man  who  is  himself  a  heavy  drinker  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  all  society  to  become 
like  that.  I  have  never  talked  with  anyone 
who  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we 
could  encourage  more  people  to  drink  more 
liquor.  Yet  with  some  notable  exceptions 
our  newspapers  and  our  magazines  are 
filled  with  the  most  skillful  propaganda 
possible,  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
drinking  habit.  W^hy  not  begin  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  put  a  stop  to  this? 

In  my  own  state  some  time  ago,  there  ap- 
peared a  billboard  advertisement  with  a  man 
and  a  woman  and  a  little  child  saying  grace 
for  what  was  obviously  a  very  meager 
meal.  And  that  advertisement  was  spon- 
sored by  a  distillery  that  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  poverty.  There  seems 


to  be  literally  no  end  to  which  these  people 
will  go  until  they  are  curbed  by  public 
opinion  and  by  law. 

It  will  seem  to  many  of  you  who  have 
fought  and  won  this  vi-ar  that  your  obliga- 
\\(^rx  has  certainly  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
is  true.  But  we  are  now  in  the  process  of 
losing  or  else  conserving  the  meaning  of 
that  victory.  The  future  of  this  nation  and 
the  future  of  Western  Civilization  depends 
upon  the  generation  which  has  already 
offered  the  last  measure  of  devotion  for 
democracy.  The  great  constructive  things 
are  still  to  be  done  when  it  comes  to  mak- 
ing the.  world  a  better  one.  I  hope  that  none 
of  you  feel  that  this  matter  of  liquor  control 
is  not  unimportant.  Sometime,  somewhere 
the  tide  has  to  be  turned,  and  we  have  to 
begin  with  a  great  program  of  education 
which,  of  course,  has  to  begin  in  your  life 
and  mine  individually. 

There  is  a  mural  in  the  Jefferson  room 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  with  these 
words :  "The  ground  of  liberty  is  to  be 
gained  by  inches.  We  must  be  contented  to 
secure  what  we  can  get  from  time  to  time 
and  eternally  press  forward  for  what  is  yet 
to  get.  It  takes  time  to  persuade  men  to  do 
even  what  is  for  their  own  good."  We  need 
to  see  that  this  struggle  against  alcohol  is 
a  part  of  the  age-old  struggle  of  men  for 
liberty.  And  while  we  may  not  expect  a 
sudden  victory,  we  must  keep  pressing  for- 
ward toward  it. 


/HEY  BOTH  had  seen  a  lot  of  action,  judging  from  their  campaign  ribbons.  One 
lad  was  the  typical  American  boy:  tall,  rawboned,  freckled,  with  a  merry  chuckle. 
The  other  was  obviously  of  Japanese  heritage:  slight,  sallow  complexioned  and 
slant-eyed.  The  subway  train  gradually  was  filled,  but  the  boys  kept  their  seats. 
One  man,  hanging  from  a  strap  in  front  of  them,  glared  for  a  while,  then,  unable 
to  control  himself,  gave  vent  to  his  wrath  against  the  Japs,  He,  railed  on  as  the 
boys  sat  silently.  Incensed  by  their  lack  of  response,  his  profanity  grew  more 
pointed  and  he  raved  against  a  boy  who  dared  to  wear  the  American  uniform  to 
cover  the  "vile  body  of  a  Jap."  Still  the  boys  sat.  Finally  they  rose  to  leave  at 
their  station,  and  the  tall  Yank  sent  a  withering  glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
man,  as  he  turned  to  gently  guide  his  blind  Japanese-American  buddy  to  the 
platform. — Maeanna  Cheserton-Mangle 


A  little  advice  on  how  to  keep  out  of  them...     By  CHAPLAIN  GEORGE  L  CUnON 


rwill  be  grand  to  be  home.  No  more 
regimentation,  thank  goodness  !  No  more 
miHtary  duties !  Once  again  you  will  be  a 
civilian,  and  once  again  you  will  be  "on 
your  own." 

Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  you  will 
receive  marked  attention  for  a  time  and 
then  be  almost  forgotten  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  Americans.  You  can't  count  on  being 
a  hero  for  very  long.  But  then,  it's  better 
that  way.  The  war  is  over :  let's  get  on 
with  the  peace.  You  don't  want  to  be 
coddled,  anyway.  You  just  want  a  chance 
to  get  going  in  civvies,  a  chance  to  take 
your  place  and  even  lose  yourself  in  the 
general  community. 

But  right  here  I'd  like  to  offer  a  little 
friendly  advice — you  can  take  it  for  what- 
ever it's  worth.  Don't  bury  yourself  in  the 
community  life.  Oh,  I  know  how  you  will 
want  to  "get  away"  from  all  things  military 
and  all  thoughts  of  war  and  fighting.  You 
may  not  want  to  talk  about  it,  and  perhaps 
you  will  feel  quite  resentful  toward  some 
folks  who  want  to  hear  your  story  over 
and  over  again.  But  be  patient.  ]Most  civil- 
ians need  to  be  rehabilitated  and  recon- 
verted to  peacetime  too.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  are  more 
of  a  "problem"  than  you  will  be. 

However,  you  should  remember  this : 
most  of  the  veterans  returning  from  World 
Vv''ar  I  felt  like  "getting  away"  from  it  all 
too,  and  they  dug  many  civilian  foxholes 
or  trenches  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the 


future  well-being  of  their  community  and 
the  world.  As  a  result,  they  turned  the 
country  over  to  the  politicians.  They  had 
their  veterans'  organizations,  but  these  be- 
came too  competitive  and  thus  offered  too 
little  effective  guidance  to  the  contrary. 
Thus,  the  world  got  ready  for  World  War 
II. 

This  Is  something  you  can  change.  You 
don't  want  your  son  to  go  to  war  in  another 
twenty-fiye  years.  You  want  to  prevent 
^^^orld  War  III  from  ever  starting.  But 
don't  think  3^ou  won't  have  to  work  to  fore- 
stall it.  Even  now  some  politicians  and  com- 
mentators are  trying  to  get  us  into  a  war 
with  Russia.  Aside  from  a  similar  group 
of  politicians  in  Russia,  the  great  majority 
of  the  Soviet  people  don't  want  w^ar  any 
more  than  we  do.  Now  is  the  time  to  stop 
that  kind  of  talk  and  action.  And  you're 
the  boys  to  do  it ! 

"But  how?"  you  ask.  First,  join  a  vet- 
erans' organization,  or  two  or  three  cf 
them,  and  throw  your  influence  into  joint 
and  co-operative  efforts  of  all  veterans.* 
We  could  be  a  tremendous  force  in  politics 
and  society  if  we  could  get  together.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  of  a  visitor  to  an 
insane  asylum.  He  said  to  the  doctor  who 
was  taking  him  through  one  of  the  build- 
ings :  "I  should  think  you  would  be  afraid 
to  go  through  here  with  all  these  dangerous 
men,  and  you  alone  and  unarmed.  Suppose 


*See  article  "Look  Before  You  Leap"  in  Link, 
May,   1946. 
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they  were  to  get  together,  the}'-  could  wipe 
r.s  out  in  a  moment!"  The  doctor  replied: 
"They  don't  get  together.  That's  why  they 
are  here !" 

Personally,  I  sincerely  hope  that  no  in- 
sane competition  and  indifference  will  pre- 
vent us  veterans  from  using  our  collective 
influence  for  good.  You  can  do  something 
about  that. 

Second,  suggest  and  encourage  something 
like  Army  orientation  in  j^our  veterans' 
organization,  or  even  in  a  civilian  group. 
You  have  learned  something  about  discus- 
sion and  the  importance  of  facing  the  issues 
and  problems  of  the  day.  But  let  this  dis- 
cussion be  done  systematically,  so  that  all 
kinds  of  interests  may  have  a  hearing,  for 
you  have  more  to  gain  by  this  freedom  than 
by  any  suppression  of  what  some  think  are 
undesirable  agencies.  Give  everyone  his 
chance  to  speak  his  mind,  and  welcome  any 
contribution   to  the  theme   of   the  day,   so 


long  as  it  is  honest  and  related  to  that 
theme.  And  then  have  some  competent 
leader  give  a  summary  of  the  discussion 
and  point  up  future  action. 

Third,  take  responsibility  in  your  com- 
munity life.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
the  present  time  is  adequate  leadership,  for 
the  next  generation.  The  growth  of  juvenile 
delinquency  shows  clearly  that  our  next 
crop  of  gangsters  and  criminals  will  not 
come  from  the  veterans,  but  from  the  junior 
commandos  and  thrill-chasing  teen-agers. 
There  are  loads  of  jobs  waiting  in  Sunday 
schools,  Scout  troops,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
and  recreational  agencies.  To  the  youth, 
3^ou  will  be  a  real  hero  or  heroine  long  after 
the  older  folks  have  forgotten.  You  owe 
them  the  best  you  have,  the  opportunity  to 
help  build  the  kind  of  America  and  the 
kind  of  world  of  justice,  freedom  and 
brotherhood  that  you  fought  for. 

So  keep  out  of  those  civilian  foxholes ! 


/fol  LONG  AGO,  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  Kentucky  coal 
mine,  an  explosion  trapped  nine  miners.  For  a  moment  they  tried  to  fight  their 
way  out.  But  forces  mightier  than  men's  bodies  were  arrayed  against  them — and 
these  were  fire,  gas,  and  smol<.e.  Knowledge  and  experience,  stronger  than  physical 
strength,  were  needed.  One  of  the  trapped  men  had  knowledge  and  experience; 
he  was  Bud  Townes — a  Negro'.  Once  before,  in  1929,  he  had  been  caught  in  a 
similar  catastrophe. 

At  his  suggestion  the  miners  retreated  to  a  side  room  which  was  then  barricaded 
and  sealed.  There  was  some  food  in  the  lunch  pails,  and  some  water — but  not 
very  much  of  either.  Townes  took  charge  and  rationed  both.  There  was  some 
air  in  the  room — not  much — but  in  order  to  conserve  the  supply  of  oxygen, 
Townes  directed  his  comrades  to  lie  flat  on  their  backs.  And  then,  they  waited — 
and  hoped. 

Some  time  later  they  were  all  rescued — alive.  Today  Bud  Townes  is  a  hero  out 
in  the  part  of  Kentucky  where  he  lives.  His  fellow  miners  trapped  with  him  in 
the  mine,  praise  him  and  attribute  their  rescue  to  his  presence  among  them.  No 
doubt  he  is  a  hero.  No  doubt  either  that  he  deserves  the  praise  he  receives. 

But  isn't  there  something  else  to  be  said — something  about  the  sane  policy  of 
mine  owners  who  did  not  deny  employment  to  a  man  because  of  his  color — 
something  about  the  sound  Americanism  of  the  miners  who  welcomed  Townes  as 
a  fellow  worker.'  Isn't  there  something  also  to  be  said  for  the  principle  of 
brotherhood  which  recognizes  the  essential  likeness  of  all  men,  and  the  right  of 
all  of  them  to  live  and  work  and  grow  without  respect  to  race  or  religion  or 
national  origin?  For  if,  due  to  intolerance  which  often  expresses  itself  in  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes,  Bud  Townes  had  not  been  permitted  to  work  in  that 
mine,     eight    men — not     Negroes — would     be    dead    today.— William    C.    Kernan 


The    significance    of    the    Geneva    meeting    in 
preparation  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches 


By  SAMUEL    McCREA   CAVERT 


MOneBodfkle. 
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THE  process  of  knitting  the  churches  to- 
gether in  a  world-wide  co-operative 
unity  was  carried  within  sight  of  the  goal 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Commit- 
tee of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  February  21-23. 
In  spite  of  the  interruptions  brought  about 
by  the  war,  ninety  churches,  according  to 
a  report  presented  at  Geneva,  have  officially 
voted  to  become  members  of  the  World 
Council.  They  represent  all  the  important 
families  of  Protestantism  and  also  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  branch  of  Christendom. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  aspects  of 
the  meeting  in  Geneva  was  the  evidence  of 
reconciliation  between  churches  that  had 
been  separated  by  the  fortunes  of  the  World 
War.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  hostilities 
ceased  in  Europe  only  a  few  months  ago, 
representatives  of  the  churches  of  Germany, 


of  Italy  and  of  Austria  were  present,  to- 
gether with  representatives  of  the  major 
churches  of  the  allied  countries.  Although 
the  scars  of  war  are  still  painfully  evident 
in  the  political  and  economic  fields,  the 
spiritual  fellowship  of  the  churches  has 
been  definitely  restored  and  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  unity  developed. 

The  outstanding  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
W^orld  Council  of  Churches  at  the  present 
time  is  its  program  of  reconstruction  and 
interchurch  aid.  This  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  undergird  the  churches  of  Europe  in 
their  struggle  to  provide  moral  and  spiritual 
foundations  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  shat- 
tered life  of  the  Continent. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
merely  on  a  denominational  basis,  the 
churches  of  the  World  Council  have  under- 
taken to  approach  the  tasks  of  reconstruc- 


Dr.  Cavert,  general  secretary  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  (standing,  center),  addressing  the  first 
postzvar  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  World  Cotmcil  of  Churches  in  Geneva  {RNS  photo) 
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tion  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  assist- 
ance where  it  is  needed  most  and  where  it 
will  be  most  strategic,  regardless  of  de- 
nominational or  geographical  considera- 
tions. The  program  already  under  way 
includes  the  provision  of  temporary  wooden 
shelters  as  places  of  worship  and  commu- 
nity centers  in  bombed-out  cities,  the  sup- 
plementing of  pastors'  salaries,  especially 
in  countries  like  Italy,  Holland  and  France, 
where  inflation  is  creating  acute  distress ; 
the  provision  of  a  Christian  literature  in 
countries  where  the  destruction  of  printing 
plants  and  the  lack  of  paper  have  been  most 
serious ;  financial  aid  to  Christian  institu- 
tions of  relief,  such  as  orphanages,  dea- 
coness' houses  and  homes  for  the  aged,  and 
the  restoration  of  theological  training  for 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.  A  program 
of  physical  aid  through  the  churches  in 
view  of  the  appalling  shortage  of  food  and 
clothing  has  also  been  launched. 

At  the  present  time  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  exists  in  only  a  preliminary 
form  under  the  direction  of  a  Provisional 
Committee.  According  to  a  decision  made 
at  Geneva,  the  first  official  Assembly  of 
the  Council,  made  up  of  the  delegated  rep- 
resentatives of  the  member  churches,  will 
be  held  in  the  summer  of  1948.  The  place 
will  probably  be  Holland  or  Denmark. 
When  this  Assembly  is  held  it  will  mark 
an  unprecedented  development  in  unity 
among  the  non-Roman  churches. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  a  World  Con- 
ference of  Christian  Youth,  to  be  held  in 
the  summer  of  1947,  as  a  means  of  strength- 
ening the  interest  of  the  rising  generation 
in  the  Church  as  a  world-wide  community. 

The  discussions  at  the  Geneva  meeting 
emphasized  the  significance  of  the  new 
unity  among  the  churches  for  bringing 
about  the  unity  among  the  nations  which 
must  be  found  if  civilization  is  to  be  saved. 
One  of  the  main  decisions  at  Geneva  was 
to  create  a  Commission  on  International 
Affairs,  as  a  means  of  providing  a  central 


channel  through  which  the  churches  of  all 
nations  can  make  their  influence  more  effec- 
tive   in    connection    with   world    problems. 

The  significance  of  the  missionary  move- 
ment in  making  the  Church  a  world-wide 
force  was  given  much  attention.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  so-called  "younger 
churches"  which  have  been  the  product  of 
the  missionary  movement  were  present  at 
the  Geneva  meeting.  Their  presence  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  world-wide  co- 
operation of  the  churches  is  not  limited 
to  the  Western  world  but  includes  the  Far 
East  also.  The  International  Missionary 
Council,  through  which  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary agencies  of  the  churches  have  co- 
operated for  many  years,  is  joining  with 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Commission  on 
International  Affairs. 

As  a  result  of  a  munificent  gift  from  Mr. 
John  D,  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  an  "ecumenical 
training  center"  is  being  established  in 
Geneva  as  a  reinforcement  of  the  work  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  training  center  is  to  develop 
a  stronger  leadership  for  the  spiritual  re- 
building of  Europe.  It  is  expected  that  the 
training  center  will  be  opened  next  fall  and 
will  have  a  group  of  about  sixty  young 
Christian  leaders,  both  lay  and  ministerial, 
in  residence,  preparing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  its  re- 
lationship, to  social,  educational,  political 
and  economic  problems  of  Europe. 

Instead  of  electing  a  single  head,  five  co- 
presidents  were  named  to  serve  until  the 
first  official  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  is  held  in  1948. 

These  five  are :  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Most  Reverend  Geoffrey  Francis 
Fisher;  the  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Dr. 
Eidam ;  the  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira, 
Archbishop  Germanos ;  the  President  of 
the  French  Protestant  Federation,  Pastor  • 
]\Iarc  Boegner,  and  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  the 
distinguished  American  lay  leader. 
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[E  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh,"  sa3's  Psalm  2:4.  Perhaps  you 
have  not  thought  of  God  possessing  a  sense 
of  humor.  It  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  think 
of  the  Divine  Being  laughing,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  the  second  Psalm  describes 
God  doing ! 

If  God  sorrows  over  the  sins  and  trage- 
dies of  the  world,  as  I  believe  He  does.  He 
must  know  also  how  to  smile  at  the  good. 
If  God  is  wise  enough  to  know  all  truth, 
He  must  laugh  at  the  foolish. 

Some  time  ago,  an  officer  of  the  Navy 
back  from  fierce  action  in  the  Pacific  was 
discussing  with  a  chaplain  the  bitter  and 
unceasing  fight  there.  The  chaplain  asked 
him  what  kept  the  men  together  mentally 
and  spiritually.  "I'd  put  prayer  first,''  he 
said,  ''prayer  and  communion  with  God; 
and  secondly,  chaplain,  I  would  put  some- 
thing that  is  probably  not  so  religious — a 
sense  of  humor.  The  fellows  who  were  able 
to  laugh  when  the  going  got  tough,  stuck." 

A  sense  of  humor  is  certainly  a  part  of 
religion  as  it  is  a  vital  part  of  life.  If 
prayer  is  the  driving  power  of  a  Christian, 
a  clean  sense  of  humor  is  the  balance  wheel. 
Too  many  people  confuse  chronic  indiges- 
tion— a  sour  face,  a  sour  stomach — with 
real  religion. 

When  the  Psalmist  looked  out  upon  the 
tyrants  and  dictators  of  his  day,  when  he 
beheld  their  plotting  against  righteousness, 
truth,  and  godly  counsel,  he  cried :  "He 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  the 
Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision." 

There  are  many  things  that  must  provoke 
a  smile  from  God.  If  God  laughed  at  the 


K\-^^ 


despots  of  King  David's  day,  he  must  laugh 
at  the  vanity  and  pride  of  the  dictators  to- 
day !  Though  His  heart  may  ache  because 
of  the  ruthlessness  of  those  who  ordered 
the  annihilation  of  civilian  populations, 
cities  and  races,  at  the  same  time  God  must 
laugh  at  their  boasting  pride. 

For  Example:  Our  Foolish  Requests 

I  believe  God  gets  some  chuckles  from 
us,  too !  Take  our  foolish  requests,  for 
example.  Like  the  small  boy  who  prayed : 
"And,  dear  God,  keep  mamma  and  daddy 
from  spanking  me."  How  many  times  have 
we  prayed  petty  prayers?  He  must  smile 
when  we  do! 

The  mayor  of  a  Massachusetts  city  who 
brought  the  children  of  his  city  with  sleds 
and  skis  to  the  highest  hill  to  pray  for 
snow  must  have  provoked  no  more  divine 
mirth  than  those  who  may  have  been  pray- 
ing in  the  valley  below  for  clear  skies  and 
balmy  weather.  How  many  times  have  we 
asked  for  the  unnecessary  when  we  could 
and  should  have  been  seeking  strength  to 
accomplish  greater  and  more  important 
things  for  Him? 

We  Christians  regard  Jesus  as  the  revela- 
tion of  God  Himself — "the  Word  that  be- 
came flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  Certainly 
our  Master  portrayed  a  profound  sense  of 
humor. 

His    descriptions    of    spiritual    hypocrisy 
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are  the  essence  of  humorous  satire.  For 
example,  He  tells  of  the  near-sighted  Phari- 
see who  carefully  examines  his  drinking- 
water  to  remove  the  infinitesimal  gnat,  then 
closes  his  eyes  to  gulp  down  the  camel — 
hump,  cloven  hoof,  rope,  tail  and  all ! 

Then  He  pictures  for  us  the  scrupulous 
politician,  the  Sadducee  perhaps,  who  gar- 
nishes and  polishes  the  outside  of  the  cup 
while  the  inside,  from  which  he  drinks,  is 
filled  with  accumlated  filth. 

Then  He  tells  the  story  of  the  man  who 
blindly  blunders  about,  a  four-by-four  pro- 
truding from  his  eye,  while  he  requests  to 
pluck  a  speck  from  the  eye  of  his  erst- 
while neighbor.  What  a  genuine  sense  of 
humor  our  Master  has  ! 

Even  during  the  closing  days  of  His 
earthly  ministry,  we  remember  how,  with 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  upon  His  path.  He 
called  for  a  coin,  when  they  sought  to  en- 
trap Him,  and  demonstrated  that  the  things 
of  God  were  so  singular  and  profound  that 
they  are  not  to  be  put  into  the  same  class 
with  the  functions  of  government.  The  trap 
so  cleverly  laid  to  ensnare  Him  literally 
springs  back  on  those  who  set  it.  "He  who 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  laughs !" 

Indeed,  there  is  a  Diviae  sense  of  humor 
even  in  creation.  (The  rollicking  colt,  the 
clumsy  pup,  the  gangly  mule  are  samples.) 
Those  of  us  who  doubt  it  should  take  the 
advice  of  Hewitt,  the  great  rural  minister, 
who  observed :  "If  you  don't  believe  the 
great  Creator  has  a  sense  of  humor,  just 
look  in  the  mirror." 

Our  point  of  application  is  that,  if  Christ 
and  God  found  need  for  a  sense  of  humor. 


we  must  also  cultivate  this  important  sixth 
sense.  We  make  ourselves  what  we  are  by 
the    atmosphere    we    create   for    ourselves. 

This  sense  of  humor  I  am  recommending 
is  not  the  ability  to  see  a  laugh  only  in  the 
vile,  profane  or  vulgar.  When  one  obtains 
it,  he  discovers  the  way  to  evaluate  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  and  to  see 
humor  in  both.  According  to  the  ancients, 
the  sense  of  humor  a  man  possessed  was 
determined  by  the  type  of  blood,  or  fluid, 
he  had  in  his  body.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  appearance  of  humor  would  be  a 
good  way  for  "typing"  blood,  but  I  do 
agree  that  it  is  as  closely  related  to  life 
as  the  corpuscles  are  to  our  bodies.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  not  enjoy  the  abundant  life 
without  this  divine  sense  of  humor. 

Humor  gives  us  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Without  it,  "the  affairs  of  this  life,"  as  the 
Scriptures  say,  loom  so  large  they  encum- 
ber us.  With  a  sense  of  humor  like  our 
IMaster's,  we  obtain  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  balance  with  which  we  are  able  to  see 
the  things  that  are  important.  With  such 
a  sense  of  humor,  we  cease  being  so  sad 
about  the  facts  of  life,  the  greatest  of  which 
is  death  itself,  that  we  begin  to  see  that 
God  is  good!  We  come  to  know  and  to 
trust  that,  although  men  in  their  sinfulness, 
greed  and  strife  bring  sorrow  into  our 
world,  "God  is  the  Ruler  yet." 

"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall 
laugh,"  and  if  we  are  righteous  and  faith- 
ful, if  we  are  filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit 
— which  embraces  all  the  divine  senses,  in- 
cluding the  divine  sense  of  humor — we 
shall  laugh  with  Him! 


/  N  a  cheap  little  side  street  saloon,  the  sailor  had  suddenly  picked  up  an  empty 
whiskey  bottle  and  banged  it  resoundingly  upon  the  bartender's  head.  Now  he  stood 
in  court  to  answer  for  his  offense. 

"My  client  admits  he  struck  the  bartender,"  said  the  sailor's  lawyer,  "but  he  acted 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and  pretty  poor  liquor  at  that." 

"But  he  does  admit  assaulting  the  man,"  insisted  the  court. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  attorney,  "but,  your  honor,  consider  this  fact — ^the  man  first 
assaulted  my  client  with  its  contents." — Wall  Street  Journal. 
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A  celebrated  poet  and  author 

[looks  at  what  we've  got—  and 

It  what  we  can  and  should  have 


By  EDNA 

ST*  VINCENT 

MILLAY 


HAVE  found  it  impossible  to  imagine — 
to  say  nothing  of  describing — ^the  kind  of 
orld  I  want,  except  in  terms  of  its  differ- 
ence from  the  world  which,  whether  I  want 

:    it    or    not,    is    at    present    my    habitation. 

!  Therefore,  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  was 
asked  to  be  a  speaker  at  this  conference 
[the    New    York    Times    Forum]    w^as    to 

I    stand    as    far    away   as    possible    from    the 

1^  world  in  which  we  live,  and  take  a  good 

'    look  at  it. 

'  Regarded  from  this  distance,  I  saw  at 
once  how  shockingly  out  of  plumb  our  pres- 
ent dwelling  is — a  structure  sagging  here, 
bulging  there,  new  patches  nailed  on  to  old 
patches,  and  new  patch  and  old  patch  work- 
ing loose  together,  dragging  their  rusty 
nails  out  with  them ;  the  front  of  the  house 
freshly  painted,  the  stoop  scrubbed  spotless 
and  the  brass  polished  bright;  and  behind 
the  sparkling  glass  of  the  clear  windows 
are  bowls  of  skillfully  fashioned  artificial 
flowers. 

But  in  the  rear  of  the  house  the  old,  dis- 
colored paint  was  curled  and  peeling,  b^ing 
in  small,  brittle  curls  on  the  dirty  boards 
of  the  shaky,  garbage-strewn  porch,  and 
the  cracks  in  the  cloudy,  fly-specked  win- 
dows were  stuffed  with  rags. 

Two  glances,  one  at  the  front  and  one  at 
the  rear — and  I  know  beyond  any  doubt 
how  badly  in  need  of  a  brand-new  house  is 
the  wretched,  hopeless,  hopeful  human  race. 


iAl 


But  immediately  following  this  strong 
conviction  that  human  beings  deserve  and 
must  have  immediately  a  far  more  dignified 
dwelling  place  than  this,  there  comes  into 
my  mind  the  question,  "Who  built  this 
house,  anyway  ?"  And  the  answer,  of  course, 
w^as  "Human  beings." 

But  look  at  the  building  again :  an  archi- 
tect's nightmare,  an  atrocity  .  .  .  viewed 
from  the  front,  pretentious,  flashy,  false, 
a  lie  of  a  house;  seen  from  the  rear,  an 
honest  degradation,  relaxed,  resigned. 

From  that  moment  I  could  not  think  of 
the  kind  of  world  I  wanted,  except  in  terms 
of  the  kind  of  creature  to  inhabit  it. 

"Whatever  we  build,"  I  reflected  sadly, 
"no  matter  how  handsome,  how  capacious, 
no  matter  how  straight  and  strong  the 
dwelling  wx  erect  for  him,  in  two  years' 
time — in  ten  years  at  the  most — he  will 
have  made  of  it  a  horror  just  like  that." 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  we  have 
been  growing  steadily  more  and  more  lax 
in  our  deportment,  both  private  and  public; 
more  and  more  slovenly  in  our  ethics.  Those 
of  us  who  do  not  commit  crimes,  condone 
them  in  others.  Those  of  us  who  are  honest 
in  our  business  dealings  receive  in  our 
houses  men  whom  we  know  to  be  dishonest 
in  theirs. 

We  should  not  do  this.  It  is  this  which 
is  killing  our  country.  But  how  can  we  put 
a  stop  to  it  ?  And  who  can  put  a  stop  to  it  ? 
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Only  one  thing  can  be  done  and  only  the 
women  can  do  it.  And  the  women  must  do 
it,  if  our  country  is  to  be  saved  from  utter 
and  abysmal  degradation  out  of  which 
nothing  can  ever  lift  it  to  decency  again. 
The  women,  who  have  always  been  the 
arbiters  of  taste,  of  manners  and  of  morals 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live ;  the 
women,  who  have  always  decided  what  is 
delicate  and  indelicate,  what  is  honorable 
and  dishonorable ;  and  what  sort  of  person 
may  properly  be  received  and  entertained 
in  their  homes,  and  what  sort  of  person 
shall  never  cross  their  thresholds.  Never 
mind,  if  your  husbands  fail  to  put  over  the 
deal ;  never  mind  if  somebody  else  gets  the 
contract.  The  price  you  have  been  paying 
for  these  things  all  these  years  is  much  too 
high. 


I  have  been  speaking  of  morals,  of  ethics. 
I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  religion.  But  now, 
at  the  end  of  what  I  have  to  say,  I  wish  to 
speak  of  religion.  Our  grandfathers,  our 
great-grandfathers,  our  sires  of  different 
nationalities  who  founded  this  country, 
those  of  them  who  wrote  our  Constitution, 
were  deeply  religious  people. 

We  live  today  in  what  is,  predominantly, 
a  Christian  country.  We  call  ourselves 
Christians. 

Are  you  a  Christian?  Do  you  call  your- 
self that?  Then  you  know  what  to  do  to 
please  Christ.  You  know  the  kind  of  person 
to  be,  to  make  Him  feel  less  sad.  Be,  then, 
the  kind  of  person  of  whom  He  could  be 
proud.  Do,  then,  the  things  which  would 
please  Him. 


-4   dh^KcraNG  WISE  fc^- 

Attacking  another  man's  religion  usually  Anger  is  momentary  m,adness. 

decreases  one's  own.  • 

•  Nothing  won   by   sin   is   worth   the 

The    world    sfill    zmnfs    the    fritifs    of      ^^^^^  P^^^  ^^^  ^*- 

Christianity  zmfhout  cultivating  the  tree. 

The   gracious  person   checks  gossip 
with  a  word  of  kind  understanding. 
How  you  react  to  difficulties  determines  ^ 

whether  you  have  the  makings  of  a  champ  q^^  ^^^^.^^^  p^^^  ^^^  ^^^  prejudices. 

or  a  chump. 

o 

The  itching  sensation   that  some  people 
The  more ^a  person   talks  about  himself      mistake  for  ambition  is  merely  inflamma- 
the  greater  is  the  danger  of  his  becoming      fj^j^  qj  fj^^  zvishbone. 
just  an  ordinary  liar. 


The  love  of  gold  means  the  loss  of 
God. 


Power    unsanctified    may    become 
peril. 


Good  luck  is  a  lazy  man's  estimate  of  a 
worker's  success. 

CojTsider  the  turtle — he  never  makes  any 
progress  unless  he  sticks  his  neck  out. 


One   cannot  be  false   at  home  and 
true  anywhere  else. 


They  had  a  small  apartment  over-looking 
the  rent. 
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TO  SERVICI MIN  AND 


fi,  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the  gigantic  need  of  preserving  the 
peace,  and  we  read  a  hundred  suggestions  how  this  is  to  be  done.  Thoughtful 
men  and  women,  the  world  over,  find  themselves  almost  panicky  over  the  obvious 
and  growing  complacency  of  the  people. 

Yet  to  me  it  seems  that  if  we  could  define  the  need  so  that  all  could  compre- 
hend and  fight  for  it,  two  words  would  do  the  trick:  Imagination  to  encompass, 
mentally,  the  stark  and  awful  desolation  of  invaded  nations,  of  raped,  wronged 
and  pitiably  helpless  humanity  in  violated  lands,  of  the  horrible  retinue  of  pain 
and  loss  which  stalks  in  the  wake  of  war.  Memory  to  keep  the  flame  aglow  on  the 
high  altar  consecrated  to  world  peace — memory  that  will  reconcile  us  here  at 
home  to  the  enforced  absence  of  the  beloved,  executing  his  duty  in  conquered 
lands  and  in  the  dreary,  potentially  dangerous  outposts  of  the  world,  memory 
that  will  make  the  duty  of  soldiers  everywhere  both  plain  and  glorious. 

Alas,  we  Americans  forget  too  soon !  The  criss-cross  excitements  in  a  country 
boasting  unlimited  resources  tend  to  drug  our  spiritual  sensibilities,  cripple  and 
limit  our  mental  power,  tempt  us  into  forgetfulness. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Hunter  College,  the  wife  of  our  late  president  was  the 
guest  speaker.  Her  voice  was  high-pitched  with  zeal,  strained  with  the  gigantic, 
driving  urge  she  felt  to  alert  her  listeners.  Earnestly  she  outlined  the  colossal 
danger  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In  the  final  analysis  she 
declared  it  has  always  been,  and  will  remain,  the  people  who  stop  wars. 

I  would  add  this  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  statement :  It  is  the  young  people  of  the 
world  who,  because  of  their  awareness,  their  educated  hearts,  their  imagination 
and  mental  agility,  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  world  decisions.  ' 

Therefore,  if  you,  the  balance-of-power,  will  accept  and  absorb  the  seasoned 
counsel  of  the  veteran  human  being  (he  who  has  been  ground  fine  enough  in  the 
mill  of  daily  living  to  have  learned  patience  and  the  tolerant  touch)  world 
peace  will  materialize  into  a  fact.  Those  of  you  who  have  seen  foreign  service 
will  find  it  an  easy  task  to  adjust  your  thinking  to  the  frighteningly  varied  and 
complex  backgrounds  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Quite  naturally,  you  overseas 
veterans  will  first  discern  the  great  need  of  patience  in  trying  to  build  a  common 
platform,  a  mutual  meeting  of  minds  and  an  enduring  w^orld  peace. 

I  beg  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  remain  alert !  Then  do  all  you  can  to  alert 
others.  I  entreat  you  to  continue,  in  or  out  of  service,  to  serve  your  country 
and  your  God. 
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By  ELLWOOD  C.  NANCE 

President,  University  of  Tampa,  Tampa^ 
Florida;  formerly  U.  S.  Army  Chaplain 


TO  GO,  or  not  to  go  to  college,  that  is  a 
question  that  is  now  tantalizing  the 
minds  of  thousands  of  returnees  from 
World  War  II.  Thousands  have  already- 
returned  to  college — or  have  entered  col- 
lege for  the  first  time.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education  reports,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1945,  that,  "In  the  first  few  months 
after  V-J  Day,  higher  education  gained 
back  almost  one-third  the  number  of  en- 
rollments lost  during  the  war  period."  This 
means  that  more  than  200,000  veterans  and 
war  workers  have  resumed  their  college 
training  since  V-J  Day.  But  the  pre-war 
peak  in  college  enrollment  was  close  to 
1,400,000. 

Some  of  the  veterans — especially  those  in 
the  25-30  years  of  age  bracket — are  not 
finding  it  easy  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
this  subject.  I  have  talked  to  many  of  them 
in  and  out  of  the  services,  and  many  have 
written  to  me  on  the  subject.  Here  are  some 
of  the  most  frequently  voiced  "reasons" 
why  some  of  them  are  not  too  enthusiastic 
about  going  to  college  or,  in  the  case  of 
some,  returning  to  pick  up  their  college 
career  where  they  left  it  to  enter  the 
services. 

Some  of  them  feel  they  have  already  lost 
too  much  time  in  the  services.  They  are  in 
a  hurry  to  "get  settled  in  a  job  and  start 
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earning  some  real  money  while  wages  are 
high." 

Other  veterans  have  said  or  w^ritten  to 
me  that  they  want  to  get  married  and  they 
think  they  can't  support  a  wife  and  go  to 
college  at  the  same  time. 

There  are  other  veterans  who  feel  they 
have  been  away  from  school  so  long — and 
have  forgotten  so  much — that  they  would 
find  it  too  difficult  to  readjust  themselves 
to   an  academic   atmosphere   and   schedule. 

Some  veterans  wonder  whether  a  college 
education  really  pays  off  after  all. 

There  is  another  group  of  veterans  who 
frankly  confess  that  they  are  not  college 
material — that  they  can  make  a  better  con- 
tribution to  the  postwar  world  by  going 
into  business  for  themselves,  or  by  learning 
a  trade,  or  by  returning  to  the  farm  or 
their  old  jobs  in  the  factory  or  mills. 

Educators  Willing  to   Help  You 

Since  I  am  a  veteran  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  am  now  a  college  president,  I 
have  been  anxious  to  help  the  veterans  of 
this  war  find  the  right  solutions  to  their 
problems.  I  am  not  the  only  college  presi- 
dent who  has  sat  up  late  with  the  same 
frame  of  problems.  On  the  whole,  our  col- 
leges have  done  an  efficient  job  of  prepar- 
ing men  for  war,  and  the  majority  of  them 
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are  trying  to  meet  the  educational  challenge 
of  the  postwar  world.  The  University  of 
Tampa  is  one  of  the  many  colleges  now 
trying  to  adjust  its  program  to  match  the 
needs  of  the  veterans.  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  the  problems  already  recorded  in  this 
article. 

1.  The  "real  money"  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries to  which  some  veterans  are  so  anxious 
to  return  is  not  as  real — as  large — as  it 
seems.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  not 
go  as  far  as  the  military  wages.  In  many 
sections  of  the  country  the  present  dollar 
has  about  half  of  its  pre-war  value.  The 
veteran  who  now  returns  to  work  will 
make  more  money  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years  than  the  veteran  who  now  returns  to 
college  under  the  ''GI  Bill  of  Rights"  or 
"Public  16."  But  in  six  or  seven  years  from 
now  the  college-trained  veteran  will  have 

.accumulated  more  wealth— a  larger  steady 
earning  capacity — more  security  for  a 
brighter  future. 

2.  Marriage  should  not  be  a  great  handi- 
cap for  younger  veterans.  At  the  University 
of  Tampa,  for  example,  a  veteran  and  his 
wife  may  have  room  and  board  for  sixty 
dollars  per  month.  They  may  live  in  a 
dormitory  for  married  students,  equipped 
with  laundry,  and  have  their  meals  at  the 
co-operative  cafeteria.  Their  wives  may 
attend  classes  or/and  work. 

3.  For  ambitious  veterans  who  feel  they 
have  "lost  too  much  time  in  the  services'* 
we  have  arranged  a  schedule  whereby  they 
may  earn  their  degrees  in  three  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  all  the  academic 
requirements  of  a  four-year  course.  The 
energetic  and  advanced  student  is  permitted 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  and 
ambition  will  allow.  If  he  needs  it,  a  friendly 
faculty  member  will  give  him  special  help 
out  of  class.  Through  the  Veterans   Club 


and  the  Student  Senate  of  the  University, 
he  may  have  a  voice  in  the  college  adminis- 
tration. He  may  even  "gripe"  about  college 
activities,  faculty,  and  courses  through  the 
"student  re-action  sheets." 

Apart  from  the  financial  rewards  of  a 
college  education  and  regardless  of  what 
a  man  may  decide  to  do  with  his  life,  a 
college  career  of  from  two  to  four  years 
is  a  good  investment — especially  for  the 
younger  veteran.  Even  though  he  decides 
to  follow  a  trade  or  establish  a  private 
business,  a  few  years  of  college  training 
will  increase  his  capacity  for  the  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  life. 

It  Pays  f-o  Co  to  College! 

Whether  or  not  time  spent  in  college  is 
wasted  time  depends  on  the  individual.  What 
one  learns  about  life  and  human  relations 
in  college,  outside  of  class  rooms,  libraries 
and  laboratories,  and  the  lasting  friendships 
he  makes,  are  often  worth  as  much  or  more 
to  him  in  later  years  than  the  specialized 
training  which  he  received  in  college. 

The  postwar  world  needs  college-trained 
men  and  women.  This  war  has  destroyed 
some  of  the  best-trained  brains  in  the 
world  among  all  professions  and  classes. 
These  must  be  replaced  so  that  America 
may  be  able  to  hold  her  place  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world. 

For  the  wise  direction  and  constructive 
use  of  atomic  energy  and  the  other  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  which  have  emerged 
from  this  war,  well  trained  minds  and 
hearts  are  needed — or  else  there  is  no  hope- 
ful future  for  any  of  us.  The  college-trained 
man,  granting  he  has  basic  virtues,  is  better 
prepared  for  intelligent  citizenship,  and  can 
be  worth  more  to  his  family  and  nation 
than  the  man  who  has  not  had  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  college  education. 


/T  SCIENTIST  was  asked  what  food  we  ought  to  eat  to  develop  the  cranium.  "Well,  I 
suggest  an  appropriate  menu."  The  bright  student  quickly  retorted:  "And  I  supposel  that 
would  include  noodle  soup,  head  cheese  and  cocoanut  pie?" 
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Not   a   plea    for   a   new    organization    for 
vefSi  but  for  fellowship  through  the  Word 

By     FREDERICK     W.     CROPP 


AFTER  forty-six  months  in  uniform  I 
have  returned,  as  several  millions  of  my 
comrades  have  done,  to  civilian  life.  My 
experiences  among  men  in  America,  in  the 
transports,  and  in  Europe  have  convinced 
me  of  the  power  of  the  Word  to  transform 
lives  and  to  hold  men  fast  to  their  beliefs 
and  to  their  standards. 

As  we  slip  away  like  mercury  from  the 
various  separation  centers  to  our  homes, 
there  is  one  thing  that  can  hold  us  together 
as  Christians — ^the  one  thing  that  we  all 
had  in  common,  whatever  our  arm  of  serv- 
ice or  our  rank  or  our  unit  or  our  theater 
of  action.  I  remind  you  that  all  of  us  had 
Testaments.  The  Government  itself,  your 
own  churches,  the  American  Bible  Society 
and  sister  Scripture-distributing  agencies 
made  it  possible  for  every  one  of  us  who 
desired  it  to  have  his  own  Service  Testa- 
ment. 

Let  this  be  the  tie  that  binds  our  military 
experience  together  as  Christians. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  new  military  or 
veterans'  organization.  I  am  suggesting 
something  deeper  and  more  vital  than  that 
— ^a  fellowship,  a  Brotherhood  of  the  Book. 
Will  you  join  me  in  that  brotherhood? 

There  will  be  three  classes  of  members 
to  begin  with — all  united  by  the  Book, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God. 
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There  will  be  those  of  us  who  merely  had 
a  Testament.  We  may  have  peeked  into  its 
pages  at  long  intervals,  we  may  have  de- 
cided it  was  not  worth  its  weight  in  our 
pockets  or  barracks  bags.  But  we  read  it 
occasionally — and  because  we  did  have  one, 
we  are  eligible  for  the  comradeship  of  all 
who  had  a  Testament.  Come  on  in;  there 
are  millions  of  people  who  treat  their 
Bibles  as  you  have  used  your  Testament — 
perhaps  as  a  charm  or  as  a  reminder  of 
your  better  selves.  For  you  in  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Book  there  is  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Welcome ! 

Then  there  is  a  small  but  very  important 
class  of  men  and  women  who,  in  their  mili- 
tary experience,  have  suddenly  and  dramat- 
ically come  upon  the  value  of  the  Bible  as 
a  source  of  power.  Two  men  keep  each 
other  awake  and  alive  by  reading  from 
their  Testament  in  their  foxhole  in  the 
Ardenes ;  a  fine  Christian  lad  reads  in  a 
raft  adrift  on  the  Pacific  and  the  miraculous 
happens ;  a  flier  leafs  through  his  Testa- 
ment in  the  high  flight  of  his  bomber  and 
is  suddenly  calm  in  his  soul ;  a  sailor  on  his 
lonely  watch  finds  ancient  words  for  his 
present  predicament,  the  darkness  breaks 
and  light  rushes  in  from  these  pages. 

Let  no  one  minimize  the  sudden  and  life- 
changing    experiences    which    some    of    us 
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have  had  while  reading  our  Testaments 
under  strange  conditions  and  with  startling 
results.  Those  of  you  who  know  what  I 
mean,  come  on  in — join  with  me  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Book.  You  too  are  oft" 
to  a  good  start — you  know  what  the  Bible 
can  do  for  you  in  emergencies.  Now  let  us 
continue  to  read  it  and  apply  it  to  the  more 
prosaic  days  of  ci\'ilian  life. 

And  finally,  wt  come  to  the  thousands  of 
men  who  have  been  regular  readers  of  their 
Testament  during  the  long  years  of  the  war. 
You  are  the  charter  members  and  the  con- 
tinuing hope  of  this  fellowship  of  which 
I  write.  You  may  have  read  the  Testament 
in  covenant  with  your  mother  or  wife.  You 
may  have  continued  a  lifelong  practice.  You 
may  have  begun  to  read  the  Testament 
daily  in  response  to  the  Bible  Reading 
Program  suggested  last  winter  by  the 
American  Bible  Society.  But  you  are  the 
constants  in  a  world  of  changing  fashions 
and  fads  in  Bible  reading. 

I  have  seen  you  reading  in  hospitals ;  I 
have  found  your  Testaments  near  }-ou  on 
your  desk  in  rear  areas  ;  I  have  seen  the 
"book-bulge"  in  your  pocket  as  you  moved 
into  line.  Some  of  your  comrades  I  have 
buried  and  have  watched  the  Graves  Regis- 
tration men  tenderly  tie  up  their  Testaments 
among  the  few  simple  personal  eftects 
which    came    from    their    pockets    before 


burial.  I  have  been  one  of  you,  reading  with 
my  distant  family  a  page  a  day  from  our 
Testaments,  while  we  were  absent  from 
each  other  and  in  addition  to  whatever 
other  Scripture  we  read  for  each  day. 

To  you  I  want  to  say,  let's  continue  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Book ! 

How  can  we  all  do  this?  Well,  as  we 
said  in  the  beginning,  we  are  not  going  to 
start  a  new  organization  for  veterans.  But 
we  can  do  several  things  : 

(1)  The  Brothers  of  the  Book  can  con- 
tinue or  begin  to  read  the  Bible  regularly 
and  to  apply  its  evident  teachings  to  our 
lives. 

(2)  We  can  encourage  others  to  read 
their  Bibles.  You  will  be  surprised  how 
much  influence  your  opinion  has.  Try  sug- 
gesting to  your  younger  brother  or  sister, 
to  some  close  friend,  the  daily  reading  of 
the  Bible.  The  results  will  be  encouraging. 

(3)  We  can  interest  ourselves  in  sharing 
the  Bible  with  those  who  do  not  have  it, 
in  our  own  community  and  in  the  world 
community.  Talk  it  over  with  your  pastor. 
Your  church  doubtless  has  such  a  program 
or  supports  the  work  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  to  accomplish  this  important 
mission. 

These  things  we  can  do — and  thus  further 
cement  the  warm  bonds  which  bind  us  to- 
gether in  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Book. 
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/N  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  there  was  printed  the  following  alleged  will  of  a  small 
town  merchant: 

"I  leave  all  overdrafts  to  my  wife — she  alone  may  be  able  to  explain  them  to  tha 
bank.  I  bequeath  my  equity,  if  any,  in  the  family  car  to  my  son.  If  he  continues  to 
burn  up  gas  day  and  night,  he'll  have  to  go  to  work,  which  will  be  a  good  thing.  The 
fixtures  in  the  store,  I  give  to  the  junk  man — he's  had  his  eyes  on  them  for  a  long 
time.  I  request  the  wholesalers  with,  whom  I  have  been  doing  business  to  serve  as  my 
pallbearers — they  have  been  carrying  me  so  long  they  might  as  well   finish  the  job." 

— Exchange 
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Meditation 

By  Waeren  "Ji^^"  Grubner 

When  life  is  hard  and  torrents  bar 

The  way  of  your  escaping. 
When  God  alone  can  help  to  win 

The  fight  your  life  is  making; 
Then  seek  in  Him  the  answer  to 

Your   trouble-scarred   existence; 
If  you'll  but  give  a  little  prayer 

He'll  give  you  His  assistance. 

To  live — to  Die 

By  Charles   Gwyn 

(Written    just    before    the    author    died   while 
attacking  the  Siegfried  Line,  March  19,  1945) 

For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
And  yet  to  die  is  gain. 
To  live,  suffer  for  Him, 
To  die,  away  with  pain. 

Living,  I  serve  Him  now; 
Dying,  I  serve  Him  there. 
In  life,  I  sense  His  life; 
In  death,  His  life  I  share. 

I  give  my  all  in  life, 
I  get  His  all  in  death. 
Down  here  I  breathe  by  Him, 
Up  there  He  is  my  breath. 

In  life,  for  Him  m.y  praise. 
In  death,  to  Him  I  sing. 
My  voice  is  weak  down  here 
But  there  my  voice  will  ring. 

Living,  I  try  my  best; 
Dying,  His  best  for  me. 
Dozvn  here  I  serve  'mid  sin; 
Up  there  from  sin  set  free. 


Down  here,  begun  the  race; 
Up  there  the  race  is  run. 
In  life  a  crown  is  sought. 
In  death  the  crown  is  won. 

In  life,  I  tell  of  Him 
To  those  in  sin  fid  strife; 
In  death,  I  share  with  them 
The  joy  of  new-made  life. 

I  want  to  stay  down  here, 
I  hasten  not  to  go. 
But  when  He  calls,  I  gain: 
No  death!  No  night!  No  woe! 

Sunset  Fancy 

(.New   Caledonia  South  Seas') 

By  Sidney  C.  Winston,  Y  2/c 

/  saw  a  school  of  szvimming  fishes. 
Silver  sides  with   light  agleain. 
Passing  with  a  mighty  rhythm 
In  a  never-ending  stream. 

From  whence  came  all  those  shining  beau- 
ties 
Of  so  varied  lengths  and  size? 
From  the  ocean  depths  that  evening 
They  had  come  to  scan  the  skies. 

There  were  hundreds,   thousands  of  them 

e'en, 
But  before  the  sight  was  sure. 
Amazed,  I  blinked  my  startled  eyes 
With  the  sinking  sun  obscure. 

I  saw  the  twilight  shadows  deepen; 
While  the  disc-shaped  ripples  ran. 
They  merged  in  with  the  bluish  deep 
And  escaped  the  eyes  of  man. 
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With  praise  considered  I  indeed,  the 
Lovely  thought  of  what  I'd  seen; 
It  'peared  the  zvorld  had  passed  me  by 
I  ^And  that  nothing  coidd  be  mean. 

^^mhe  human  tides  as  they  flozv  along, 
l^Kileeds  be  saved  by  Christ,  from  sin. 
tWffesiis  called  aloud  to  fishers, 

"They  are  mine;  go  bring  them  in." 

His  understanding  Grace  enthralls  me 
Living,  serving  in  His  love; 
High  in  "heavenly  vision"  stands  the 
Glozving  symbol  of  a  Dove. 

God  in  Nature 

By  Plemex  Folds 

Teach  me,  O  Lord,  Thyself  to  see 
In  every  budding,  flozv'ring  tree; 
Beholding  Thee  in  nature's  shrine. 
Enraptured  press  to  heights  sublime. 

In  sailing  clouds  across  the  blue 
Behold  Thy  face,  and  holding  true 
To  ideals  pure  as  clouds  are  white. 
Defeat  the  wrong,  zvin  for  the  right. 

In  songs  of  birds.  Lord,  let  me  hear 
Thy  sweet  voice  speak,  dispelling  fear 
From  out  my  heart  and  placing  there 
A  szveetness,  Lord,  and  sunshine  fair. 

Amid  the  storm  and  lightning  flash. 
When  flung  to  earth  the  giant  trees  crash. 
May  I,  O  Lord,  safely  abide — 
See  Thee  atop  the  tempest  ride! 

Corpus  Christi 

By  Grant  Kelliher 

Father,  within   these  hallowed  zvalls. 

Where  troubled  souls 
Hold  rendezvous  zmth  Thee; 

Where  hush  of  holiness 
Forbids  mundane  intrusion, 

Hear  Thou  our  pleas. 


Give  grace  that  in  this  holy  hour 

We  so  conduct 
Our  humble  song  and  praise. 

Others  will  resolve 
Their  soids  refreshed. 

To  keep  Thy  zvays. 

Pathwa}r  Beautiful 

By  T/5  Theodore  H.  Berst 

For  what  is  Death? 

*Tis  naught  but  an  hour  between  the  earth 

and  life; 
A  world  in  which  no  strife  is  knoztm ; 
A  realm  where,  we  shall  ever  be  zmth  Him ; 
A  kingdom  whose  wonders  defy  the  piiny 

words  of  man, 
And  there  we  see  a  crown  of  life  untouched 

by  human  hand. 
In  this,  we  strive  to  reach  that  goal. 
By  building   treasures  yet  unfold. 
But  once  we  pass  beyond  the  grave 
And  see  the  countless  soids  He  saved. 
We'll  lift  our  hearts  in  joyous  song. 
And  sing  and  praise  Him  all  day  long. 

As  chosen  sheep  within  the  fold. 

We  hear  the  stories  yet  untold. 

In  countless  songs  our  anthems  raise. 

Unheard  by  man,  our  joyous  praise. 

The  Triune  then  I  see, 

Because  one  day  He  came  to  me. 

The  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

Beyond  the  grave,  become  my  host. 

My  soul  is  filled  with  joy  sublime. 

That  day.  He'll  touch  me,  call  me,  "Mine." 

"Afraid  to  die r— "Are  you?"  I  ask. 
Have  you  seen  death,  behind  his  mask? 
The  cold  hard  ground  in  zvhich  to  lie, 
A  crying  soid  that  would  not  die. 
Deceit  and  lust,  pride  and  hate, 
Self-centered  mind  that  zvould  be  great. 
Emotion,  passion,  the  beast  within. 
The  heart  of  man,  steeped  in  siti. 
All  these  are  death's  and  more  besides^ 
But  then,  He  beckons  us — "Arise." 
Through  Him  is  victory  over  death. 
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FROM  the  British  pilots  we  have  received 
the  stories  about  the  gremhns,  those 
imaginary  pixies  of  the  air  who  play  all 
kinds  of  tricks  on  fliers.  They  cross  up  his 
maps  so  that  he  becomes  confused  in  his 
calculations ;  they  drink  up  his  gasoline  so 
that  he  has  to  glide  in  or  bail  out;  they 
roll  up  the  runway  when  he  is  coming  in, 
and  he  overshoots  the  field;  they  rip  his 
fuselage,  put  ice  on  his  wings,  jam  his  guns, 
and  generally  harass  the  pilot.  Every 
British  pilot  can  tell  you  about  the  gremlins 
because,  he  says,  he  has  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  them. 

In  our  spiritual  experiences  we  are  also 
harassed  by  gremlins.  Though  we  may 
not  have  been  conscious  of  it,  they  have 
been  on  the  job  just  the  same. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  gremlin  who 
tells  us,  "Go  ahead,  everybody's  doing  it," 
when  we  are  tempted  to  do  something  and 
our  own  conscience  tells  us  to  hold  back. 
How  easy  it  seems  to  go  along  with  the 
crowd,  to  do  what  others  are  doing  even 
though   our   own  principles   and   our   own 
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better  judgment  tells  us  it  is  not  the  thing 
to  do!  Each  of  us  may  recall  sorne  expe- 
rience when  this  gremlin  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  we  went  along  with  his  sug- 
gestion and  compromised  our  principles. 
This  gremlin  has  to  be  watched  constantly. 

Then  there  is  the  gremlin  who  says  to 
us,  "Why  bother?"  when  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  to  our  Christian  faith  or 
to  render  a  spiritual  service  to  someone 
else.  "Keep  quiet,"  he  says,  "don't  make  a 
fool  of  yourself,"  when  a  fellow  begins  to 
show  his  religious  colors  and  to  demonstrate 
his  Christian  faith. 

On  board  ships,  in  camps,  at  training 
stations,  or  at  any  other  Army  or  Navy 
establisment  men  who  have,  through  home 
environment  and  church  relationships, 
established  a  well-grounded  religious  faith 
have  something  that  ought  to  be  passed  on 
to  others.  Many  of  us  came  out  of  homes 
where  religion  was  vital.  Now  we  are  faced 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  carry  that  over  with  us  into  our 
new  experience;  we  can  carry  it  over  with 
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us  and  become  what  our  Lord  called  "the 
leaven  which  shall  leaven  the  whole."  And 
we  often  feel  the  impulse  to  do  so.  But  the 
gremlin  of  the  soul  says,  "Why  bother? 
Have  a  good  time.  You  live  only  once." 
Such  advice  is  deadly  to  the  human  soul. 

Too,  there  is  the  gremlin  who  is  always 
putting  chips  on  your  shoulder  while  an- 
other dares  someone  else  to  knock  it  off. 
He  says:  "Stand  iip  for  your  rights;  don't 
let  them  put  anything  over  on  yon;  shozu 
them  you  knozc  zvhat  the  score  is.'*  Through 
the  chaplain's  office  pass  many  men  whose 
life  in  the  armed  forces  has  been  made  un- 
happy because  they  have  listened  to  this 
gremlin. 

Another  gremlin  says  to  us,  "It  can't  he 
done"  when  we  are  beginning  some  worth- 
while project.  A  young  fellow,  let  us  say, 
is  starting  out  on  a  new  Christian  experi- 
ence. He  has  given  his  life  to  God ;  he  has 
resolved  that  he  is  going  to  follow  Jesus, 
and  base  his  life  on  His  teachings.  A  great 
many  men  in  the  services  have  made  that 
declaration,  particularly  men  who  have 
been  out  there  where  the  going  is  tough. 
But  the  gremlin  perches  on  his  shoulder 
and  says,  "It  can't  be  done  In  times  like 
'these." 

Still  another  gremlin  says  to  the  fellow 
who  feels  he  must  give  his  life  to  God, 
"Wait  until  another  day,"  and  if  he  gets 
his  message  across  to  us  we  weakly  put 
ofi  this  most  important  step  of  our  life — 
put  it  oft'  and  put  it  off  until  our  consciences 
becomes  dull  to  the  Higher  Voice  within 
us. 

There  are  many  other  tricks  the  gremlins 
will  play  on  us.  To  paraphrase  a  well- 
known  expression,  "The  gremlins  will  get 
you  if  you  don't  w^atch  out." 

But  there  is  one  unfailing  way  to  ward 
oft'  the  gremlins.  An  ancient  prophet  of 
Israel  many  centuries  ago  unveiled  the 
secret  when  he  said :  "They  that  wait  on 
the  Lord  shall  mount  up  with  wings."  Faith 
in  God,  he  believed,  was   able  to   lift  the 


soul  of  man  above  the  power  of  the  gremlins 
of  the  soul.  "Waiting  on  the  Lord"  is  the 
secret. 

May  I  suggest,  briefly,  two  things  that 
will  help  us.  First,  begin  the  day  by  com- 
mitting your  life  to  God,  spending  a  few 
moments  in  meditation  and  prayer  as  ex- 
pressed in  Ralph  Cushman's  poem,  "The 
Secret."  | 

/  met  God  in  the  morning  when  my  d,ay     \ 

was  at  its  best,  | 

And  His  presence  came  like  sunrise,  like  a 

glory  in  my  breast. 
All  day  long  the  presence  lingered,  all  day     \ 

long  it  stayed  with  me. 
And  zve  sailed  in  perfect  calmness  o'er  a     \ 

very  troubled  sea.  \ 

Other  ships  zvere  blozvn  and  battered,  other     \ 

ships  zvere  sore  distressed,  | 

But   the  zvind  that  seemed  to  drive   them      [ 

brought  to  us  a  peace  and  rest.  \ 

Then  I  thought  of  other  mornings  with  a 

keen  remorse  of  mind,  j 

When  I  too  had  leased  the  mooring  zvifh 

the  Presence  left  behind. 
So  I  think  I  knozv  the  secret,  learned  from 

many  a  troubled  zvay, 
You  must  seek  Him  in  the  morning  if  you 

zvant  Him  through  the  day. 

Second,  keep  your  life  In  tune  with  God 
all  through  the  day.  The  gremlins  never 
rest.  In  the  most  unsuspecting  moment  they 
do  their  deadliest  work.  It  is  when  the  days 
grow  weary  and  the  drudgery  of  the  day's 
work  saps  our  spiritual  energy  that  the 
subtle  work  of  the  gremlin  plays  havoc 
with  our  spiritual  equilibrium.  One  must 
live  in  the  presence  of  God  every  minute 
of  every  day.  "Waiting  on  the  Lord"  is 
having  one's  mind  receptive  to  His  spirit 
in  the  commonplace  experience  of  life. 
Against  this  bulwark  the  gremlins  have  no 
power.  "They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall 
.  .  .  mount  up  with  wings." 
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SGT.  TOM  C.  SIZEA^ORE,  a  member  of 
the  Red  Bird  Evangelical  Church,  Bev- 
erly, Ky.,  is  a  veteran  chaplain's  assistant 
of  the   Alaskan   Divi- 
sion, A.T.C.,  USAAF. 

In  the  service,  Tom 
was  an  active  organ- 
izer and  won  wide 
distinction  for  his 
work  as  president  of 
the  AAF  Service 
M  e  n's  Christian 
League  in  Northwest 
Canada,  Alaska,  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands, 
where  units  of  this 
League  were  scattered 
over  thousands  of  miles.  These  units  of 
the  SMCL  were  first  to  have  an  inter- 
national membership  recorded  in  National 
Headquarters,  and  we  have  often  featured 
Sgt.  Sizemore's  work  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
ample of  what  the  SMCL  does  to  promote 
the  spiritual  and  moral  standards  of  those 
in  the  service.  Membership  in  this  chapter 
of  the  SMCL  is  made  up  of  service  per- 
sonnel from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, North  Africa,  Ireland,  Denmark, 
England,  and  the  United  States.  Tom  was 
instrumental  in  getting  Sgt.  Simon  Eden, 
flying  son  of  the  famous  British  diplomat, 
as  an  active  member  of  the  SMCL ;  later 
young  Eden  was  killed  on  a  combat  mission. 

Before  entering  the  service,  he  was 
president  of  Senior  Christian  Endeavor, 
president   of   his    senior   graduating   class, 
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president  of  the  Men's  Dramatic  Club, 
associate  editor  of  his  senior  class  paper. 
The  Cardinal  and  contributor  to  his  church 
periodicals,  The  Evangelical  Crusader  and 
the  Messenger, 

Since  returning  home,  he  has  been  active 
in  church  circles.  He  also  spoke  on  two 
broadcasts  of  the  local  radio  station,  mem- 
ber of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
network,  and  gave  a  series  of  splendid 
reports  on  the  work  of  chaplains  and  of  the 
activities  of  the  SMCL.  Tom  is  now  ma- 
triculating at  Kentucky  Wesleyan. 

T/Sgt.  John  Orrin  Ellenbecker's  out- 
fit was  the  147th  Hospital  Unit,  which  was 
busily  operating  in  Hawaii  for  three  years 
during  the  war;  later, 
John  put  in  14  months 
on  Saipan.  Among  his 
citations  and  awards 
are  a  Good  Conduct 
Medal  and  a  Certifi 
cate  of  Commendation 

John  had  no  soonei 
been  discharged  from 
the  service  than  he 
came  back  to  his  old 
church,  the  Fairmont 
Ave.  Methodist  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  "greatly  seasoned  and 
strengthened  and  consecrated."  Possessor 
of  a  fine  bass  voice,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
choir  and  also  gives  much  time  and  stimu- 
lation to  the  local  Epworth  League. 
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S/Sgt.  Earl  J.  Heyl  saw  plenty  of 
action  with  the  109th  Ordnance,  Medium 
Maintenance  Co.,  in  North  Africa  and 
Italy.  He  was  nine 
months  in  the  former, 
a  total  of  twenty-four 
months  in  the  latter. 

A   member    now    of 

the  Price  Hill  Baptist 

Church   in    Cincinnati, 

Earl    accepted    Christ 

on  Easter  night,  1945, 

while       at       Pistoria, 

I  Italy.    This    big   event 

I  in  his   life  took  place 

i  in     a     small     church 

1  .,  Ill  Earl  Heyle 

I  there,  a  church  whose 

membership  was  about  half  Italian  and  the 

[iOther  half  mixed. 

I  His  conversion  brought  him  fully  into 
the  life__  of  the  Cincinnati  church  he  had 
attended  before  entering  the  service.  And 
he  regularly  sent  home  his  contribution  to 
'building  and  other  church  funds.  Since  his 

,  discharge.  Earl  has  accepted  a  job  on  the 
home  church's  newspaper  staff. 

Pfc.  Haeiry  Bertatie,  upon  his  in- 
duction early  in  1942,  found  himself  a 
part  of  the  famous  1st  Infantry  Division. 
The  experiences  he 
had  while  in  the  serv- 
ice for  more  than 
three  years  were  a  far 
cry  from  the  peaceful 
life  he  had  known  in 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  w^here 
he  was  a  very  active 
member  of  the  Trinity 
Reformed  Church. 

Harry  took  part  in 
the  invasions  of  North 

Africa,       Sicily       and 

■NT^  1         TT-       1     .  Harry  Bertatie 

JMormandy.     His    bat-  -^ 

talion  got  itself  decorated  with  the  Presi- 
dential citation  and  cluster,  and  Harry 
•himself  received  the  Infantryman's   Badge 


and  the  Bronze  Star,  and  is  entitled  to 
wear  on  his  campaign  ribbons  no  fewer 
than  eight  battle  stars  and  one  arrowhead. 
During  his  service  he  was  an  avid  reader 
of  this  magazine,  which  was  sent  him  by 
the  Service  Men's  Committee  of  his  church. 
He  says  that  such  attention  to  his  spiritual 
needs,  and  other  close  contacts  his  church 
maintained  with  him,  did  no  lit-tle  to  bring 
him  back  to  the  Sunday  school  and  church. 

Ensign  Hugo  Hollerorth,  Jr.,  is  a 
young  man  whose  record  for  religious 
service  would  be  hard  to  beat.  His  church, 
the  Central  Evangeli- 
cal of  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  is  justly  proud 
of  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  his 
Christian  ideals  with 
him  into  the  service — 
and  brought  them  back 
to  be  put  to  lively  use 
in  postwar  endeavors. 

Hugo  was  a  V-12, 
serving  eight  months 
at  Iowa  State  College, 
sixteen  months  at  ^-  HoUerorth,  Jr. 
Northwestern  University,  and  three  months 
with  the  USN  Supply  Corps  at  Bayonne, 
N.  J.  An  active  member  of  his  church's 
Youth  Fellowship,  he  had  a  record  of  10 
years'    perfect    Sunday    school    attendance. 

Now  attending  Northwestern  University, 
he  is  looking  toward  entrance  into  Eden 
Theological  Seminary  (Evangelical-Re- 
formed) at  the  completion  of  his  course. 
Meanwhile  he  is  serving  as  president  of 
the  Northwestern  University's  YAICA, 
is  treasurer  of  the  Methodist  Foundation 
at  NU,  and  is  also  busily  engaged  in 
work  for  the  World  Student  Service  Fund. 

To  his  pastor,  Hugo  recently  wrote: 
"My  interests  cross  denominational  lines, 
and  one  of  my  most  stimulating  experiences 
is  the  discovery  that  Protestant  denomina- 
tions   can    work    so    effectively    together." 


In  this  field  of  service — for  that 
is  what  it  is — you'll  need  special 
qualifications  and  training  plus 
a      genuine      liking     for     people 


xiiL  Social  Work 


HELPING  OTHER  PEOPLE!  That  is 
your  opportunity  and  your  challenge  if 
you  choose  social  work  as  your  post-service 
career.  Never  in  all  the  years  of  history 
have  there  been  such  opportunities  and  so 
great  a  challenge.  Many  of  you  have  seen 
for  yourselves  just  what  we  mean,  but  we 
wonder  if  you  realize  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  job  of  helping  people  in  countries 
all  over  the  map. 

This  is  another  of  the  professions  for 
which  you  must  have  adequate  preparation. 
How  much  preparation,  you  ask?  For  a 
college  graduate,  the  usual  course  in  a 
school  for  social  work  is  two  years  with 
a  Master's  degree.  Many  jobs,  however,  are 
open  to  persons  who  have  completed  but 
one  full  year  in  such  a  school.  Good,  perma- 
nent opportunities  for  the  untrained  are 
usually  rather  scarce,  but  now,  and  for 
several  years  to  come,  the  acute  shortage 
of  properly  trained  workers  will  bring 
temporary  openings  to  the  college  graduate 
who  has  other  necessary  qualifications. 
Better  not  take  a  job  of  this  sort,  however, 
unless  you  expect  to  take  the  required  pro- 
fessional training  as  soon  as  feasible. 

If  you  are  just  a  high  school  graduate 
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you  will  have  a  fine  chance  to  prepare  your- 
self for  the  professional  course.  The  usual 
requirement  for  entrance  to  accredited 
schools  of  social  work  is  twenty  or  more 
semester  hours  of  pre-professional  cur- 
riculum. Here  will  be  courses  in  psychology, 
history,  economics,  anthropology,  political 
science,  sociology,  biological  and  physical 
sciences  and  English.  As  electives,  they 
will  take  such  subjects  as  home  economics, 
art  and  music  to  broaden  their  cultural 
background. 

In  the  professional  course  itself  will  be 
field  work  as  well  as  regular  classroom 
courses.  In  this  field  work  you  will  work 
in  a  social  agency  perhaps  half  your  time 
under  the  supervision  of  experienced  and 
understanding  social  workers. 

The  urge  to  help  people,  important 
though  it  is,  is  not  the  only  one  of  the 
many  qualifications  you  must  have  for  this 
field  of  work ;  you  must  have  a  sympathetic 
and  realistic  understanding  of  another's 
point  of  view,  of  the.  strength  and  weak- 
ness in  human  characters.  If  you  are  easily 
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depressed  by  the  sight  of  human  suffer- 
ing, better  avoid  this  profession.  However, 
you  will  have  a  head  start  if  you  have  been 
successful  in  your  war  service  as  a  person- 
nel consultant,  occupational  rehabilitation 
counselor,  vocational  adviser,  an  athletic 
instructor,  psychiatric  or  medical  social 
worker,  or  chaplain's  assistant. 

Some  Qualifications  Needed 

Success  in  academic  subjects  is  exceed- 
ingly important  for  this  work.  Earnestness, 
self-reliance,  moral  integrity,  industry,  so- 
cial consciousness,  humility,  a  sense  of 
humor  and,  above  all,  ability  to  get  along 
well  with  others  are  personal  qualities  you 
will  need.  Your  manners  will  count,  too, 
as  well  as  personal  appearance,  pleasing 
voice  and  neatness  in  dress. 

Administrative  ability  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  men  in  the  service  who  consider 
entering  this  profession.  Although  the  girls 
will  always  predominate  here,  this  is  one 
of  the  fields — like  librarianship  and  teach- 
ing— in  which  the  masculine  minority  usu- 
ally snaps  up  the  majority  of  "plums"  in 
the  shape  of  administrative  jobs. 

Where  are  the  best  jobs  in  this  field — or, 
if  you  prefer,  where  are  the  ones  in  which 
you  may  serve  best  in  helping  people? 
Right  now,  good  old  Uncle  Sam  has  plenty 
available  under  Federal  CiA'il  Service  and 
this  condition  is  likely  to  continue  through- 
out the  period  of  military  occupation  of 
conquered  countries  and  for  many  3^ears 
thereafter.  In  foreign  fields  will  be  jobs 
chiefl}^  with  UNRRx\  in  rebuilding  devas- 
tated countries  and  feeding  starving  peo- 
ples. The  UNO  Charter  recognizes  that 
hungry  men  will  not  keep  the  peace  and 
among  other  interpreters  of  this  charter, 
Dean  Virginia  Gildersleeve  points  out  that 
"during  the  next  five  or  ten  years  the 
dangers  hanging  over  mankind  will  not  be 
so  much  dangers  of  zvar,  as  dangers  spring- 
ing from  starvation,  disease,  economic  col- 
.  lapse,    and    ignorance."    The    noted    Dean 


emphasizes,  too,  that  the  work  of  co-ordi- 
nating eft'orts  for  human  welfare  will  be 
a  long,  difficult  and  complicated  job — that 
a  hard  task  lies  before  us  but  a  most  inter- 
esting and  worth-while  one,  in  which  we 
must  all  assist  with  understanding  and 
support. 

"Remember,  too,"  she  insisted,  "that  the 
purpose  of  the  UNO  Economic  and  Securi- 
ty Council  is  not  charity ;  it  is  to  help 
nations  to  help  themselves ;  to  set  up  con- 
ditions which  will  promote  the  well-being 
of  us  all." 

At  home,  perhaps  the  most  pressing  need 
of  the  moment  is  that  of  medical  social 
zvorkers  in  Veterans  Hospitals,  jobs  which 
are  largely  taken  by  women.  Even  adminis- 
trative jobs  here  are  given  to  qualified 
medical  personnel.  Here  you  will  work 
with  doctors,  nurses  and. therapists  in  help- 
ing patients  with  emotional  problems  re- 
lated to  illness  and  medical  care  and  in 
leading  them  back  to  normal  life  and  work. 

Psychiatric  zvorkers  have  similar  duties 
in  psycho-neurotic  hospitals.  They  investi- 
gate the  personal  history  and  environment 
of  hospital  or  clinic  patients  and  aid 
psychiatrists  to  carry  out  treatment.  As- 
sistance to  patients'  families  in  understand- 
ing the  patient  is  an  important  phase  of 
this  job. 

Comuuinity  organization  zvorkers  plan, 
organize  and  co-ordinate  the  program  of 
public  recreation  departments,  community 
centers  and  camps  in  which  they  carry  on 
leisure-time  and  character-building  activi- 
ties such  as  sports,  dramatics,  arts,  crafts 
and  outdoor  recreation. 

Jobs  for  Service  Women 

The  greatest  appeal  to  any  young  person 
who  likes  children  will  be  child  zvelfare 
zvork,  dealing  with  the  care  and  protection 
of  dependent,  neglected  or  handicapped 
children.  You  will  arrange  for  necessary 
medical  care,  shelter,  schooling  and  recrea- 
tion ;  find  suitable  foster  homes  when  neces- 
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sary ;  give  guidance  to  parents ;  and  work 
with  juvenile  courts  in  investigating  and 
directing  delinquent  children. 

Family  welfare  workers  deal  with  fam- 
ilies or  individuals  in  helping  to  relieve 
economic  difficulties,  the  results  of  illness, 
emotional  troubles  and  family  friction.  They 
determine  whether  clients  are  eligible  for 
financial  aid  and  assist  families  to  use 
community  resources.  During  the  years 
ahead  you  who  choose  family  welfare  work 
will  spend  much  of  your  time  helping  young 
men  and  women  who  rushed  into  war  mar- 
riages in  setting  up  satisfactory  homes. 
And  there  will  be  the  big  task  of  reuniting 
families  and  assisting  them  in  starting  life 
over  again.  Working  out  budgets  may  be 
one  of  the  tasks  here,  or  even  advising  a 
sweet  young  thing  how  to  win  her  wander- 
ing young  husband  back  through  his 
stomach. 

Research  work  in  social  service  may  ap- 
peal more  to  you  than  going  out  on  cases 
of  various  types  or  working  in  hospitals, 
or  other  welfare  institutions.  In  this  job 
you  will  collect  facts  that  will  be  used  for 
planning  activities  in  the  field.  The  best 
openings  here  are  with  social  agencies 
which  have  large  research  departments  in 
which  5^ou  may  earn  experience  on  lower 
levels  and  have  opportunities  to  climb. 

Only  the  whiz  with  figures  should  under- 
take research  work,  especially  in  this  field. 
In  addition  to  being  a  trained  and  highly 
skillful  statistician  j^ou  should  have  training 
and  experience  in  psychology  and  sociology. 
You  may  not  enjoy  the  monotony  or  the 
exactness  necessary  in  collecting  and  using 
statistical  data  but  the  fun  of  seeing  new 
and  worth-while  welfare  programs  set  up 
as  the  result  of  your  figuring  will  be  ample 
reward  for  the  person  who  is  truly  inter- 
ested in  helping  other  people. 

Industries  offer  limited  opportunities,  as 
well,  to  social  workers.  In  many  of  the 
large  manufacturing  and  service  industries 
which  employ  large  numbers  of  individuals, 


particularly,  in  the  lower  brackets,  social 
workers  are  frequently  employed  as  coun- 
selors or  interviewers,  and  to  aid  families 
of  employees  on  various  sorts  of  personal 
problems. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  employment 
opportunities  at  the  moment  are  in  non- 
governmental welfare  agencies.  Today 
thousands  of  privately  supported  agencies 
and  institutions  have  jobs  in  case  and  group 
work.  Among  these  are  the  Red  Cross, 
Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts, 
church,  playground,  Travelers'  Aid,  crippled 
children,  settlement  houses,  sanitoriums  and 
the  like.  In  the  past  many  of  these  jobs 
were  filled  by  volunteer,  untrained  workers, 
but  not  so  today,  nor  will  it  be  any  fnore 
so  in  the  coming  years.  Professional 
standards  have  been  steadily  rising  which 
means  opportunity  ahead  for  you  who  are 
willing  to  spend  the  necessary  time  in  meet- 
ing these  standards. 

An   Optimistic   Viewpoint   Needed 

Specialization  in  the  several  fields  of 
social  work  is  recommended.  The  psychia- 
tric field  is  one  of  the  best  now  and  for  the 
future.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  past 
is  lessening,  too;  that  is,  the  depressing 
effect  of  working  with  incurable  individuals. 
Recent  developments  in  treatment  of  psy- 
cho-neurotic patients  through  shock  and 
electrical  applications  has  been  bringing 
about  an  amazing  number  of  cures.  These 
cures  can  often  become  permanent  only  if 
the  patients  are  able  to  make  successful 
adjustments  when  they  are  discharged  or 
paroled.  The  psychiatric  social  workers  step 
in  at  this  point  and  their  efforts  may  mean 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
in  making  adjustments  to  normal  living 
and  working  conditions. 

In  all  these  jobs  you  will  find  an  exces- 
sive  amount    of   clerical   work   which   you 
may  not  enjoy — in  letters,  reports  and  keep-   1 
ing  up  case  records.   Constant  work  with 
people  in  trouble  may  become  depressing 
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Unless  you  are  under  Federal  or  local 
Civil  Service,  uncertainties  connected  with 
your  job  will  be  a  drawback.  Limited  funds 
is  a  chronic  ailment  of  many  privately 
supported  welfare  agencies  and  failure  of 
a  drive  may  cost  you  your  job. 

Now  comes  the  money  side :  Salaries  for 
beginners  without  graduate  training  ranged 
from  $1,500  to  $1,800  in  1939;  $1,800  to 
$2,400  for  individuals  with  graduate  train- 
ing, $2,600  to  $5,000  for  supervisory  jobs 
and  for  those  top  administrative  positions 
you  might  go  to  $10,000.  In  Federal  Civil 
Service  the  starting  rate  is  $2,320. 

Beyond  financial  rewards,  though,  will 
be  the  satisfactions  that  come  from  giving 
selfless  service  and  having  the  realization 
that  you  are  doing  a  strategic  bit  in  winning 
the  war  against  human  misery.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  you  work  with 
children.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Taber,  director  of 
Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling  in  the 
Philadelphia  School  District  emphasized 
this  point. 

"Counselors  and  Attendance  Officers  do 
preventive  work,"  he  told  your  author, 
"They  have  an  opportunity  to  get  at  pupils 
before  delinquency.  By  the  time  that  pupil 
maladjustments  are  of  such  consequence  as 
to  warrant  the  attention  of  our  social 
agencies  or  our  courts,  they  frequently  have 
reached  the  point  where  prolonged  or  highly 
specialized  services  are  needed.  The  schools 
which  reach  nearly  all  children  at  an  early 
age  are  in  a  position  to  discover  the  first 
signs  of  maladjustment.  A  natural  rela- 
tionship exists  between  the  school,  the 
pupil  and  his  parents.  Whereas  a  teacher  or 
counselor  may  discuss  a  pupil's  progress 
with  his  parent  without  arousing  the  latter's 
fear  that  her  child  is  abnormal  or  inade- 
quate, a  parent  unless  she  is  duly  concerned 
about  her  child's  welfare  and  is  seeking  help 
may  find  it  difficult  to  take  the  step  neces- 
sary to  use  an  agency's  service.  However, 
when  the  help  of  a  specialized  agency  such 
as  a  child  guidance  clinic  is  indicated,  the 


Alfred  H.  Avery,  prominent  Maiden,  Mass., 
business  man  (left)  receives  the  Russell  Col- 
gate Distinguished  Service  Citation  from  Dr.  Roy 
G.  Ross,  general  secretary  of  the  Internationa! 
Council    of    Religious    Education    (RNS    photo) 


counselor  may  help  the  parent  see  the  need  | 
and  interpret  the  service  of  the  agency  in  i 
such  a  way  that  the  parent  acts  upon  her 
own  rather  than  the  school's  concern.  Thus, 
the  counselor  not  only  provides  individual 
help  within  the  school  but  serves  as  a  liaison 
between  school  and  community,  thereby 
furthering  the  full  and  effective  use  of  com- 
munity resources." 

If  You   Like  Youngsters 

Mr.  Taber  believes  that  men  and  women 
in  the  service  will  find  excellent  openings  in 
his  line  of  work  which  is  not  strictly  social 
work  but  very  closely  allied  to  it.  "There 
is  a  definitely  growing  need  for  red-blooded 
men  with  a  natural  interest  in  boys  and 
girls.  The  man  with  enriched  experiences 
in  the  service  has  something  to  offer  to 
youngsters  which  will  be  of  tremendous 
value.  Young  service  men  especially  will 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  begin 
a  college  course  with  this  work  goal  in 
mind  and  may  choose  courses  which  will 
benefit  them  most  of  all." 

(For  additional  information  consult  your  chap- 
lain or  educational  officer  or  zvrite  to  the  U.  S., 
Armed  Forces  Institute,  or  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  130  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  10,  New  York.) 


YOU      AND     YOUR 


Can  Cod  and  the  Church 
depend  on  you — as  you 
have  depended  on  them? 


^ 


MAXWELL    DROKE 


YOU  and  your  Home  Town  Church  have 
both  been  engaged  in  a  great  struggle. 
You  have  both  fought  valiantly  against  the 
entrenched  forces  of  resolute  enemies.  While 
your  battle  ground  was  perhaps  half  a 
world  away,  your  church  has  waged  its 
fight  here  at  home. 

Those  foes  of  the  church — you  know 
them  well.  They  are  Selfishness  and  Greed, 
Envy  and  Lust,  and  that  sturdiest  ogre  of 
them  all.  Indifference.  The  church  has 
fought  them  resolutely  and  well  through  a 
heaping  handful  of  centuries.  And  still  the 
battle  goes  on.  It  must  be  a  long  war — this 
struggle  for  a  better,  nobler  world — because 
we  who  wage  the  war  are  ourselves  so  im- 
perfect, so  freckled  with  the  very  faults 
we  fight ! 

In  its  struggles,  the  church  has  missed 
you — missed  you  sorely  as  the  months 
marched  on.  Your  courage,  your  vitality, 
your  eager,  earnest  enthusiasm — these  are 
vitamins  from  whence  we  draw  continuing 
stories  of  strength.  When  you  went  away 
to  war,  those  who  remained  at  home  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  *'We  shall  miss  you," 
they  said,  *'but  we  shall  not  fail  you.  Your 
church  will  be  here,  ready  and  eager  to 
welcome  you  back  when  peace  comes  again 
to  the  world." 
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No  matter  how  far — ^geographically — you 
may  have  wandered  from  the  Home  Town, 
you  have  remained  ever  in  home-keeping 
hearts.  The  congregation  has  remembered 
you  in  its  prayers — and  in  its  plans.  Mem- 
bers of  your  church  have  thought  of  you 
as  simply  "on  loan"  to  Uncle  Sarh  to  per- 
form certain  necessary  chores.  They  want 
you  back.  Make  no  mistake  about  that! 
They  want  you  to  think  of  the  church  as 
your  spiritual  home,  and  to  return  to  it  as 
gladly  and  as  naturally  as  to  the  family  fire- 
side. To  this  end  they  have  kept  the  old 
church  going,  strong  and  vigorous — its 
doors  open  wide  to  welcome  returning  sons 
and  daughters. 

You'll   Probably   Notice  a   Change 

Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  at  this 
point  to  emphasize  a  situation  which  you 
will  presently  discover :  The  simple  truth 
is  that  you  are  returning  to  a  changed 
church.  At  first  glance,  it  may  look  pretty 
much  the  same.  The  physical  structure  may 
remain  unaltered.  There  will  be  familiar 
faces  to  greet  you,  friendly  hands  to  ex- 
tend a  warm  welcome.  But  you  will  sense 
a  change. 

Your  church  will  have  changed  because 
it  is  alive.  No  living  thing  is  immune  to 
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change.  The  church  has  not  tampered  with 
its  creeds  or  basic  behefs.  What  has 
changed  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
those  behefs,  and  toward  the  objective  of 
living  a   Christian   life  in  a  wider   world. 

In  part,  we  may  charge  this  change  to 
war.  It  has  sped  the  pace  of  our  changing 
church.  It  has  given  new  interpretation  to 
the  church's  obligations  and  opportunities. 
But  a  degree  of  change  would  have  come  in 
any  case.  It  is  simply  your  return,  after 
an  absence,  that  makes  it  more  marked. 
You  will  find  new  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness in  the  services.  The  congregation  has 
moved  closer  to  God.  People  have  sensed 
tlie  need  to  gain  strength  in  His  protecting 
presence.  There  is  a  reality  and  a  vitality 
you  may  not  have  noted  before. 

All  this  has  been  a  slow  development, 
an  outgrowth  of  a  hunger  in  the  hearts  of 
people.  It  is  a  result  of  the  need  for  in- 
creased spiritual  satisfaction,  a  desire  to 
find  not  merely  something  to  cling  to,  but 
something  to  stand  squarely  upon. 

But  let  us  not  imply  that  the  task  is 
completed.  Perhaps  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  greater  part  yet  remains 
to  foe  done.  We  come  now  to  a  period  of 
Reconstruction,  a  Time  of  Beginning 
Again.  Everywhere  people  yearn  to  cast 
aside  the  disillusion  and  bitterness  of  con- 
flict. They  seek  solace  and  certainty.  It  is 
an  hour  of  danger  and  bewilderment ;  a 
time  when  false  cults  and  barren  creeds 
■may  beckon  engagingly  to  the  unwary.  The 
individual,  in  his  perplexity,  cries  out  with 
the  Psalmist  of  old,  "Give  me  understand- 
ing and  I  shall  keep  Thy  law." 

In  this  universal  quest  for  Understanding, 
you  will  need  the  Home  Town  Church.  And 
the  church  needs  3'ou.  Yes,  your  church 
needs  the  inspiration  of  your  refreshened 
faith.  Its  members  need  the  example  of 
your  battle-seasoned  fortitude  and  courage. 
Your  strength,  your  youth,  your  vision — all 
are  needed  now. 
;    I  have  said  before,  perhaps — and  I  am 


forever  saying  it :  The  history  of  the 
church  is  that  it  has  ever  moved  forward 
on  the  strong  shoulders  of  its  youth.  The 
church  of  tomorrow — your  church — will 
be  what  you  make  it.  The  Church  of  God 
on  earth  is  strong  or  weak,  courageous  or 
supine,-  alert  or  regressive,  in  precise  pro- 
portion to  the  attitude  and  activity  of  its 
membership. 

I  urge  you  then,  by  all  means,  to  become 
an  active  factor  in  your  home  church,  your 
local  community.  You  will  find  that  there 
is' no  better  way  to  ease  the  acute  problems 
incident  to  a  return  to  civilian  life.  To  your 
church  will  gravitate  other  returning  serv- 
ice men  and  women  whose  ideas  and  ideals 
are  similar  to  your  own.  Here,  too,  you 
will  meet  the  type  of  civilian  who  is  most 
concerned  with  your  future,  most  inter- 
ested in  helping  you  make  a  complete  and 
satisfying  adjustment  to  the  new  life  at 
home. 

You  Are  Important! 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  are  saying, 
"Oh,  the  church  can't  have  missed  me  so 
much.  I"  was  never  a  very  important  mem- 
ber." 

Ah,  but  you  were !  You  certainly  were. 
For  a  church  has  no  "unimportant"  mem- 
bers.  True,  perhaps,  some  of  you  were  a 
little  irregular  in  attendance.  But  the 
church  counted  you — and  counted  on  you. 
It  built  its  plans  around  you.  And  it  has 
missed  you — very  much.  It  missed,  also, 
those  of  j'^ou  who  had  no  direct  church 
alliance — that  community  of  youth  toward 
which  the  church  ever  extends  the  hand  of 
friendly   fellowship. 

Hasn't  the  time  now  come  to  make  a 
fresh  start?  Your  interests  in  the  church 
and  its  welfare  should  now  be  increased  be- 
cause of  your  own  spiritual  enrichment 
during  the  years  of  war.  You  now  have 
something  precious  to  protect  and  cultivate. 
You  will  want  to  keep  your  religion  in 
repair.  That  can  best  be  done,  it  seems  to 
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me,  through  supporting  the  church,  helping 
it  to  help  you. 

Certainly,  the  church  of  your  choice  is 
not  perfect.  It  suffers  all  of  the  faults  and 
frailties  of  mankind.  But,  keep  this  thought 
ever  in  mind:  The  church — any  church — 
is  comprised  of  people  zvho  zvant  to  he 
better.  They  have  banded  together  for  that 
very  purpose.  Yes,  of  course  they  are 
sinners.  But  at  least  they  are  doing  some- 
thing about  their  sins 

Suppose  church  membership  should  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  attained  spiritual 
perfection.  How  many  do  you  suppose 
there'd  be  in  the  congregation?  Remember 
this  in  your  more  critical  moments :  It  is 
only  because  there  is  room  for  improvement 
in  the  church  that  there  is  also  room  for 


The  staff  of  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League  is  being  demobilized.  We 
are  not  going  out  of  business,  but  we 
are  making  changes  in  office  and  staff 
personnel.  These  changes  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a  future  issue  of  THE  LINK. 

Wilbert  B.  Smith,  Jr.,  who  has  served 
as  Assistant  General  Secretary,  became 
the  Director  of  the  Westminster  Foun- 
dation at  Syracuse  University  on  March 
first.  He  is  well  qualified  for  this  type 
of  work  and  his  experience  with  the 
SMCL  in  charge  of  the  Chaplains  Serv- 
ice Department  kept  him  in  close  touch 
with  what  the  "CI"  will  want  if  he 
returns  to  college. 

We  know  that  "Jim"  will  continue 
in  his  new  work  with  all  the  sincerity 
he  exhibited  in  his  position  with  the 
League.  On  behalf  of  the  readers  of 
THE  LINK,  and  for  all  those  who  are 
friends  of  the  League,  1  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  wish  Mr.  Smith 
"Godspeed"  and  to  thank  him  for  the 
contribution  he  made  during  this  war 
period  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  took 
active  part  in  the  Service  Men's  Chris- 
tian League. 

IVAN  M.  COULD 
General  Secretary 


you !    Why   not   help   to   make    it   better  ? 

If  you  who  are  young,  strong  and  reliant 
■ — you  who  have  seen  the  vision  and  who 
know  the  need — fail  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the  church,  upon  whom  can  we 
count?  Shall  we  leave  its  heavier  burdens 
to  the  weak  and  faltering,  the  spiritually 
anemic?  That  has  too  often  been  the  way 
of  the  past.  We  dare  not  continue  in  that 
course.  Only  a  strong  church,  supported  by 
the  spiritually  stalwart,  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  times. 

I  believe — and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
• — that  we  approach  a  great  religious  renais- 
sance. It  is  your  faith,  the  faith  of  the 
foxholes,  that  will  give  the  movement 
needed  impetus.  It  is  you  who  have  heard 
the  Voice  of  God  and  felt  His  hand  in  firm 
support.  It  is  you  who  have  met  the  Living 
Lord  at  the  doorstep  of  death.  It  is  you 
who  must  bring  Him  back  to  your  town, 
and  your  world.  The  call  is  for  a  new  in- 
tegrity of  the  individual,  the  impelling  force 
of  personal  example. 

Never  in  history  has  so  large  a  segment 
of  our  population  journeyed  beyond  our 
borders.  You  have  fought  in  distant  lands. 
You  have  met  and  mingled  with  other  peo- 
ples. You  have  seen  for  yourself  our  inter- 
dependence. You  have  witnessed  the  need 
for  world  amity.  You  will  not  act  hastily 
or  in  partisan  passion.  Let  your  hates  burn 
brightly,  but  set  the  force  of  their  fires  not 
upon  creed  nor  race,  but  upon  ignorance, 
intolerance  and  bigotry.  For  only  by  your 
temperate  acts  and  meditated  justice — ^your 
lives  dedicated  to  the  enduring  principles 
of  your  foxhole  faith — may  your  children 
and  their  children  live  on  in  hope  of  hap- 
piness. 

Renew  now  your  pledge  of  dedication 
and  consecration — the  pledge  you  made, 
perhaps  with  a  foxhole  prayer,  when  your 
lifespan  seemed  measured  in  moments.  You 
needed  God  then.  And  God  needs  you  now. 
He  needs  you  to  work  through  the  channels 
of  your  Home  Town  Church. 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON 

THE    Epistle    to    Philemon   was    written 
from  Paul's  prison  in  Rome  at  the  same 
time  and  sent  by  the  hand  of  the  same  mes- 

jsenger  as  Colossians,  for  Philemon  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  church  at  Colosse 

'In  whose  home  the  church  met  for  its 
worship, 

Onesimus  was  a  slave  of  Philemon  who 
ran  away,  probably  stealing  some  of  his 
master's   money  to  assist  him  in  reaching 

iRome.  At  Rome  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Paul's  preaching,  was  genuinely 
converted,  confessed  his  whole  past  to  Paul, 
and  was  induced  by  Paul  to  return  to  his 
master  at  Colosse  and  try  to  make  amends 
i"or  his  unfaithfulness. 

To  make  the  slave's  return  easier  and  to 
issure  a  kindly  reception  for  the  returning 
orodigal,  Paul  wrote  this  purely  personal 
letter,  which  is  a  perfect  gem  of  courtesy 
ind  tact. 
The  time  was  when  this  letter  to  Phile- 

» non  was  made  the  strong  defense  of  human 
5lavery.  But  to  so  regard  it  is  utterly  to 
tiiss  its  spirit  and  intent.  In  fact,  it  asserts 
I  fundamental  social  principle,  based  upon 
'he  democracy  of  Jesus  Christ,  which, 
A^hen  finally  accepted  by  society,  outlawed 


human  slavery  in  the  civilized  world. 

It  was  a  perfectly  unique  thing,  in  that 
day  when  human  slavery  was  so  universall}' 
recognized  as  right  and  necessary,  for  any 
one  of  Paul's  standing  to  speak  of  a  slave 
as  Paul  does  of  Onesimus :  "For  love's 
sake  ...  I  beseech  thee  for  my  child,  whom 
I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds,  Onesimus, 
who  was  aforetime  unprofitable  to  thee,  but 
now  is  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me,  whom 
I  have  sent  back  to  thee  in  his  own  person, 
Uiat  is,  my  very  heart." 

He  even  dares  to  appeal  to  Philemon  to 
receive  back  the  runaway  slave  "no  longer 
as  a  servant,  but  more  than  a  servant,  a 
brother  beloved,  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
Lord." 

Paul  v/as  confident  that  his  appeal  for 
the  runaway  would  be  heeded,  and  that 
Philemon  would  go  even  beyond  his  request 
in  love  for  Onesimus,  for  he  says :  "Having 
confidence  in  thine  obedience  I  write  unto 
thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt  do  even  be- 
yond what  I  say." 

It  is  this  "beyond,"  this  "good  measure," 
this  "second  mile"  that  interests  us  in  study- 
ing the  outlawing  of  human  slavery.  Paul 
did  not  command  that  Philemon  should  set 
Onesimus  free.  Neither  did  Jesus  explicitly 
forbid  human  slavery.  But  both  Jesus  and 
Paul  did  proclaim  principles  of  brother- 
hood and  universal  love,  which  when  prac- 
ticed even  imperfectly,  make  human  slavery 
impossible,  because  intolerable. 

Thus  the  gospel  of  equality  and  brotherly 
love  worked  quietly  but  irresistibly  as  leaven 
in  the  meal  of  society  and  human  slavery 
has  been  outlawed  by  the  love  that  goes 
"even  beyond  what  is  commanded." 

War  is  the  next  world  curse  which  must 
be  outlawed.  But  it  can  be  done  only  as 
men  and  women  in  sufficient  numbers  in  all 
nations  practice  the  brotherly  love  taught 
by  Jesus. 

{Published  with  permission  of  the  author,  Dr. 
Alvin  E.  Bell,  Toledo  6,  Ohio,  and  the  Zondervan 
Publishitta    House,    Grand   Rapids,    Mich.) 
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"FREE  MEN   SET  THEMSELVES   FREE!" 

THEORETICALLY,  of  course,  we  all 
agree  and  are  in  complete  accord  that 
the  peace,  so  bitterly  won,  must  be  made  as 
secure  as  human  ingenuity — backed  by 
divine  guidance — can  attain.  Yet  weak,  hu- 
man emotions  on  the  home-front,  and  im- 
petuous, restless  3^outh  abroad  continue  to 
sabotage  our  efforts  and  to  destroy  the  very 
thing  we  have,  in  pain  and  blood,  created. 

Wives  and  sweethearts,  aching  for  tlie 
personal  touch  of  the  beloved,  soldiers  chaf- 
ing under  the  monotony  and  apparently  use- 
less occupation  of  obscure  outposts,  combine 
with  the  habitual  and  traitorous  mal-content 
to  present  a  heart-breaking  hurdle  to  a 
lasting  peace — a  hurdle  which  may  well 
precipitate  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  into  another  world  holocaust,  a 
war  that  might  mean  the  end  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

A  letter  arrived  today  from  a  long-vis- 
ioned  young  officer  in  the  Pacific.  He  has 
waded  through  the  bloody  steam  of  island 
jungles,  slept  in  water-filled  foxholes,  faced 
ambushed  death  on  a  hundred  scouting  ex- 
peditions. The  weariness  of  body  and  soul 
still  lie  heavily  upon  his  broad,  young 
shoulders ;  the  odor  of  dead  Japs  still  per- 
meates his  sensitive  nostrils.  Yet  he  writes 
that  there  is  another  odor — that  of  the  back- 
wash of  human  selfishness — which  sickens 
him  even  more.  The  spirit  of  grab  that 
dominates  the  motives  of  so  man}^,  is  a 
cankerous    sore   in   the   flesh   of   humanity. 

This  young  officer  sees  his  personal  life 
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stalemated.  He  has  a  business,  a  girl  in  the 
offing  whom  he  wants  to  marry,  and  he 
aches  for  familiar,  cultured  surroundings. 
Yet  he  writes  that  the  blindness  of  fellow 
officers  obliterates  almost  completely  the 
memory  of  heroic  yesterdays,  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  and  thousands  of  others  tra- 
vailed. Far  above  his  own  impatience  to 
go  home  he  sees  the  imperative,  crying  need 
for  securing  the  peace.  He  sees  a  need  for 
a  just  settlement  of  human  interests  and  a 
vast,  encompassing  attention  to  the  job  at 
hand.  That  job,  he  seems  to  think,  is  to  set 
the  feet  of  innocents  back  upon  the  high- 
way of  life  and  to  shackle  for  many,  many 
years  to  come  the  forces  of  evil  in  the 
world. 

Enclosed  in  the  young  man's  letter  to  me 
was  a  quote  from  a  poem  by  James  Oppen- 
heim : 

They  set   the   slave  free,  striking    off  his 

chains — 
Then  he  was  as  much  a  slave  as  ever. 

He  was  still  chained  to  servility, 

He  was  still  shackled  by  fear  and  super' 

stition, 
By  ignorance,  suspicion,  and  savagery — 
His  slavery  was  not  in  his  chains,  but  in 

himself — 
They  can  only  set  free  men  free 
And  there  is  no  need  of  that: 
Free  men  set  themselves  free! 

"Which,"  concludes  my  young  friend,  "is 
one  of  the  scores  of  reasons  why  many  of 
us,  on  both  sides  of  both  oceans,  must  con- 
tinue to  have  patience." 

Great  necessities  give  birth  to  great  and 
heroic  acts.  Under  stimuli  poor  human  na- 
ture struggles  to  undreamed  heights  of 
nobility  and  selflessness.  It  is  the  dropping- 
on-stone  of  the  deal-level  commonplace 
that  tries  the  souls  of  men  and  women 
everywhere.  The  texture  of  this  particular 
type  of  heroic  endeavor  is  woven  of  imagi- 
nation, of  compassion,  of  unwavering  pa- 
tience and  the  God-given  strength  to  endure. 

— Mark  Crane 


There  is  nothing  half  so  power- 
ful as  that  certain  something 
called      example      or      influence 


ELIGIOUS  leadership  in  the  Army 
might  be  wise  to  post  just  such  a  sign 
at  the  entrance  to  every  induction  station. 
For  that  matter  all  religious  leadership 
might  well  insist  upon  such  signs  wherever 
people    of    all    faiths    and    beliefs    gather. 

For,  actually,  the  "preacher"  does  more 
harm  to  religion  than  all  the  ranting 
atheists  one  can  find.  I  have  in  mind  one 
soldier  who  was  known  by  no  other  name 
than  "the  preacher"  throughout  his  battery 
— ^and  the  term  was  used  derogatorily,  too; 
the  men  had  absolutely  no  respect  for  him. 
He  constantly  lectured  them  on  their  lan- 
guage, their  habits,  and  their  morals.  He 
continually  sought  to  pray  with  them  and 
to  inveigle  them  into  all  sorts  of  prayer 
meetings  and  the  like. 

Many  would  consider  him  a  model  Chris- 
tian. I  have  known  him  to  hitch-hike  miles 
to  attend  Sunday  service  or  a  meeting  of 
^le  Service  Men's  Christian  League.  He 
was  equally  reliable  in  his  own  devotional 
life  and  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
he  felt  religion  demanded  of  him.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  he  was  a  detriment  to  the 
2ause  of  religion  in  his  outfit.  He  served 
only  to  alienate  men  who  might  otherwise 
!iave  been  attracted  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

:I  think  also  of  another  soldier  I  once 
knew.  I  first  met  him  on  a  long  flight  in 
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the  Central  Pacific.  He  was  one  of  a  dozen 
Air  Force  soldiers  being  sent  out  to  fill  an 
emergency  need.  He  seemed  on  friendly 
enough  terms  with  the  other  men  and  one 
was  not  inclined  to  set  him  apart  as  un- 
usual. \'\^hat  happened  on  that  flight,  how- 
ever, left  a  marked  impression  on  me,  as 
well  as  the  other  men. 

We  reported  at  the  air  field  long  before 
daylight  and  were  put  through  an  elaborate 
processing  before  we  took  off — at  the  first 
hint  of  dawn.  This  soldier  had  to  fight 
down  a  bad  case  of  air  sickness  the  first 
hour  or  so,  but  he  finally  became  somewhat 
adjusted  to  the  altitude.  Then  he  took  out 
an  Army  Testament  and  a  pocket  devo- 
tional guide  and  busied  himself  quietly  with 
it  for  some  minutes.  He  did  not  seek  to  hide 
it,  yet  he  made  no  effort  to  draw  attention 
to  himself.  Everyone  with  us  saw  him,  and 
everyone  apparently  respected  him  for  it, 
for  he  was  left  undisturbed  during  his 
whole  devotional  period.  Finished,  he  rolled 
himself  up  in  a  blanket  and  went  to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  with  men  moving  constantly 
back  and  forth  around  him. 

Later  I  had  the  chance  to  observe  this 
man  more  closely.  Into  the  limited  amount 
of  luggage  he  was  allowed  he  had  managed 
to  slip  a  folder  of  sheet  music.  Several  times 
he  helped  in  our  church  services  with  vocal 
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solos.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at  all 
church  services.  His  own  personal  life  was 
above  reproach,  yet  I  never  heard  him 
criticize  a  single  fellow  soldier  for  word 
or  deed.  I  know,  however,  that  his  example 
was  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  men  of 
his  squadron.  I  am  sure  many  came  to  our 
services  because  of  his  example— and  not 
because  he  used  pressure  on  them ! 

I  do  know,  also,  that  several  men  came 


to  me  for  personal  counsel  because  he  had 
told  them  I  was  the  man  to  advise  them, 
but  I  am  sure,  also,  that  he  did  this  quietly 
and  unobtrusively — ^without  fanfare. 

In  other  words,  the  layman  who  sincerely 
lives  his  religion  can  be  a  far  more  potent 
influence  on  his  fellow  men  than  the  one 
who  constantly  "preaches"  at  them.  For 
my  part,  I'd  like  to  see  more  living  Chris- 
tians and  fewer  "preachers." 
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By  G.  A.  CLEVELAND  SHRIGLEY 

MORNING  DEDICATION 

•  O  LORD  COD,  may  I  be  Thy  friend  and 
helper  all  this,day.  May  no  thought  of  mine  be 
alien  to  Thy  wisdom,  no  word  of  mine  obscure 
Thy  truth,  and  no  deed  of  mine  oppose  Thy  love. 
Use  me  this  day  to  be  a  channel  of  Thy  grace 
to  others.  Give  me  some  opportunity,  great  or 
small,  to  serve  my  fellows  by  putting  aside  my 
own  desires  and  sacrificing  myself  for  another. 
May  I  develop  by  my  effort  and  industry  the 
gifts  Thou  has  given  me,  and  help  me  to  learn 
from  all  my  mistakes  and  shortcomings.  Perfect 
me  by  hardships,  and  grant  me  joy  in  exertion. 
Throughout  the  day  give  me  a  sense  of  Thy 
Presence  and  a  love  for  all  Thy  creatures  and 
creation  with  which  my  lot  is  cast.  Then  at  the 
day's  end  reward  me  with  a  quiet  conscience 
and  the  happiness  of  work  well  done,  and  com- 
fort me  with  rest  and  peace  under  Thy  protec- 
tion. In  Thy  Name.  Amen. 

FOR  CHINA 

•  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  defend  and  prosper  the 
peoples  of  China  who,  after  these  long  years  of 
struggle  and  suffering  have  bravely  continued  to 
hold  back  the  invaders.  Keep  alive  the  hopes  of 
the  leaders  of  China  who  strive  to  achieve  a  high 
destiny  for  their  people  in  fairer  living  and  growth 
in  all  worthy  things.  Give  them  hope  that  their 
heroic  sacrifices  will    bear  good   fruit  and   that 


in  the  days  ahead,  In  security  and  peace,  they 
shall  build  a  great  nation  with  free  institutions 
and  government  that  the  needs  of  the  millions 
may  be  supplied  and  the  learning  and  wisdom  of 
China  will  again  be  a  light  in  the  world.  Amen. 

FOR   CHRISTLIKE   LOVE 

•  OUR  FATHER,  who  hast  shown  us  the  heart 
of  God  in  the  heart  of  the  Man  Jesus,  fill  us 
with  love  like  His.  Give  us  His  courage,  that  we 
may  face  evil  and  overcome  it  with  the  weapons 
of  the  Spirit.  Give  us  His  mercy,  that  we  may 
forgive  and  heal  the  broken  and  the  deluded. 
Give  us  His  unselfishness,  that  we  may  draw  all 
men  into  the  circle  of  our  brotherhood  and  share 
in  their  burdens  and  joys.  Give  us  His  faith,  that 
we  may  save  our  world  by  His  gospel  of  good- 
ness and  build  the  life  more  abundant  for  all. 
Give  us  His  will,  that  we  may  serve  Thy  purpose 
in  every  moment  of  our  thinking,  our  living,  and 
our  dying.  Make  our  hearts  new  in  Christ  and 
one  with  Thy  heart,  O  Father  of  eternal  love. 
Amen. 

TO   SAVE   OUR   WORLD 

•  ALMIGHTY  GOD,  rid  us  of  the  folly  of  trying 
to  save  our  world  by  the  false  standards  of  the 
world.  Free  us  from  our  delusions  of  pride  and 
force  and  coercion.  Help  us  to  use  the  means 
of  salvation  offered  to  us  in  Christ.  Make  us 
new  men  in  Him.  Teach  us  to  see  the  Divine 
likeness  in  man.  Make  us  mighty  in  truth.  Give 
us  the  power  of  persuasive  goodness.  Claim  us 
as  co-workers  with  Thee  in  Thy  creative  love, 
always  present,  always  dynamic.  Give  us  no 
escape  from  the  demands  of  Thy  love.  Show  us 
that  in  the  world  we  shall  always  have  trials  to 
endure  and  weakness  to  overcome.  Teach  us  to 
conquer  the  evil  of  the  world  by  the  gospel  of 
mercy.  Make  us  strong  in  hardship,  brave  in 
adventure,  untiring  in  sacrifice.  Make  us  valiant 
to  change  the  city  of  man  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Give  us  victory  with  Christ  the  Crucified; 
give  us  joy  v/!th  Christ  the  Risen;  give  us  glory 
with  Christ  the  King.  Amen. 
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"AVith      "Topic      TatK*         ^viggcstcd       by      Arficks      in      TK»s^      Issue 


First  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  On  Becoming  a  Civilian 

Iymn:  "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name"  {Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  198) 

Prayer  :  Led  by  the  Chaplain 

5CRIPTURE  Reading:  II  Timothy  2:1-15 

i3ymn  :  "Soldiers  of  Christ,  Arise"  {Hymnal,  No.  441)  ;  followed  by  oflfering 

(Talk:  based  on  "Going  to  College?"  {See  page  22) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1  1,  Is  this  statement,  made  by  former  Chal^lain  Nance,  correct:  "The  postzvar 

world  needs  college-trained  men  and  zvomen"  f 

2.  What  Christian  basis  does  a  person  have  in  determining  a  life  vocation  f 
\  3.  Hozv  can  a  person  decide  zvhcther  or  not  he  should  return  to  college? 

'Iymn:  "Take  My  Life  and  Let  It  Be"  {Hymnal,  No.  413) 

Benediction:  "Now  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us 
laultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our 
, saviour  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and  power,  now  and  evermore.  Amen." 

Second  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  What  About  Drinking? 

^ALL  TO  Worship  :  "O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth 

orever." 

iYMN  :  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers"  {Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  429) 

Jcripture  Reading  :  Ephesians  5  :6-18  ■  . 

^ayer:  See  page  44,  "Let  Us  Pray"  by  G.  A.  Cleveland  Shrigley 

3ymn  :  "Truehearted,  Wholehearted"   {Hymnal,  No.  456) 

Talk  based  on  "Let's  Look  at  Liquor"  {See  page  9  in  this  issue  of  Link) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  What  makes  drinking  zvrongf  or  zvliai  makes  drinking  right? 

2.  What  solution  do  you  have  for  the  evils  of  the  liquor  problem? 

3.  Has  a  person's  experience   in   the  armed  forces  made  him   or  her  drink 
intoxicating  beverages  zvhen  they  zvere  abstainers  prior  to  the  zvar? 

Iymn:  "Rock  of  Ages"  {Hymnal,  No.  356) 

Ienediction  :  "May  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  while  we  are  absent  one  from 

he  other.  Amen." 
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Third  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme:  The  Church  Back  Home 

Call  to  Worship  :  "O  Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations.  Before 
the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world.  '| 
Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  Gk)d." 

Hymn:  "The  Church's  One  Foundation"  (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  "No.  511) 

Prayer  :  Led  by  service  man,  previoftsly  designated  (See  page  44) 

Scripture  Reading:  Ephesians  6:10-18 

Hymn  :  "I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord"  (Hymnal,  No.  516) 

Offering 

Talk  based  on  "You  and  Your  Hometown  Church"  (See  page  38) 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1.  What  should  the  home  tozvn  church  do  for  returning  GIsf 

2.  What  can  the  churches  do  for  the  GIs  who  are  not  members  of  any  church? 

3.  //  you  believe  a  returning  service  man  should  go  back  to  his  church,  is 
there  anything  a  person  still  in  service  can  do  to  encourage  this  attitude  in  others? 

Hymn:  "Stand  Up,  Stand  Up  for  Jesus"  (Hymnal,  No.  443) 

Benediction  :  "The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you ;  the  Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon 
you  and  be  gracious  unto  you ;  the  Lord  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  you  and 
give  you  peace.  Amen." 

Fourth  Sunday  of  the  Month 

Theme  :  The  Bible  Can  Help  You 

Hymn:  "Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day"  (Army  and  Navy  Hymnal,  No.  171) 

Scripture  Reading:  Ephesians  2:1-10,  followed  by  the  Lord's  prayer 

Offering 

Hymn:  "Sing  Them  Over  Again  to  Me"  (Hymnal,  No.  242) 

Talk  based  on  "The  Brotherhood  of  the  Book"   (See  page  26) 

Questions  for  Discussion  : 

1.  Comment  on  the  idea  presented  by  former  Chaplain  Cropp  about  the  article 
"The  Brotherhood  of  the  Book." 

2.  How  have  you  found  the  Bible  to  be  of  help  to  you  personally? 

3.  Reading  the  Bible  is  often  done  mechanically.  How  can  a  person  keep  his 
reading  from  becoming  merely  perfunctory? 

4.  State  some  passages  in  either  the  Old  or  New  Testaments  which  you  have 
found  helpfid  to  yourself. 

Hymn  :  "O  Word  of  God  Incarnate"  (Hymnal,  No.  233) 

Benediction  :  "The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  keep  your  hearts  and 
minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  be  with  us  now  and  evermore,   i 
Amen." 
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General    Secretary,    Service    Men's    Christian    League 


HANY  people  talk  about  Christian  fel- 
lowship, but  all  too  few  people  do  any- 
hing  about  it.  In  your  youth,  fellowship, 
vith  Christians  is  'of  primary  necessity  to 
he  good  life.  "Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  \\.y  name,"  said  Jesus, 
'there  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Christianity  is  not  a  religion  for  people 
n  isolation ;  it  is  a  dynamic  religion  de- 
jcnding  on  the  vitality  of  its  relationships. 
Df  basic  and  fundamental  value  is  the  rela- 
ionship  of  man  to  God,  but  of  equal  im- 
>ortance  is  the  relationship  of  man  to  man. 

In  the  armed  forces,  as  in  all  of  life, 
here  should  be  fellowship  groups  of  Chris- 
ians.  Not  only  will  each  member  benefit 
ocially  from  such  a  group,  but  also  his 
piritual  life  should  be  enriched. 

The  Service  Men's  Christian  League  was 
organized  in  1942  as  the  extension  of  the 
'outh  and  adult  fellowship  groups  of  the 
!*rotestant  churches  of  America  in  the 
ifmed  forces.  The  League  became  the  serv- 
ce  organization  for  Christian  study  and 
ellowship.  The  World's  Christian  En- 
leavor  Union  urged  that  their  local  socie- 
ies  of  Christian  Endeavor  in  the  armed 
orces  become  units  of  the  SMCL.  Because 
'f  this  action  and  similar  action  on  the  part 
•f  representatives  from  31  denominations, 
he  League  became  the  one  agency  for 
ervice  men  and  women  having  the  endorse- 
aent  of  united  Protestantism. 

Thousands  of  local  units  of  the  Service 


Men's  Christian  League  were  organized 
during  the  war  and  many  are  still  in  opera- 
tion. In  addition,  units  are  being  formed 
now  in  permanent  and  semi-permanent 
bases.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  SMCL  will 
continue  into  the  peacetime  period,  and  that 
The  Link  will  continue  as  the  official 
publication. 

An  important  change  has  recently  taken 
place  in  administration.  Originally  a  Na- 
tional Council  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  denominations  and  other  sponsoring 
groups,  had  responsibility  for  the  League. 
That  Council  recently  has  been  merged 
with  the  General  Commission  on  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplains  and  will  provide  a  perma- 
nent basis  for  the  League  program. 

We  are  grateful  that  this  wartime  agency 
has  demonstrated  the  value  of  Protestant 
co-operation  and  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  future  united  action.  The  message  of 
"This    Is    Your    League"    is,    briefly,    this: 

A  Christian  fellowship  of  service  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Join  such  a  fellowship, 
or  if  there  is  no  unit  near  at  hand,  start 
one  with  the  help  of  your  chaplain.  Remem- 
ber that  provision  is  now  made  for  League 
units  to  continue  permanently  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  We  hope  this  merger  will  reas- 
sure those  w^ho  hesitate  starting  a  fellow- 
ship group.  Confident  of  the  value  of  the 
SMCL  and  secure  in  the  provisions  for  the 
future,  we  can  say  — Full  Steam  Ahead! 
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Guard:  "Halt!  Who  goes  there— friend, 
foe,  or  figment  of  my  imagmation?" 

"Times  ain't  what  they  used  to  be," 
grumbled  a  tramp, 

"They  sure  ain't,''  grumbled  another. 
"You  can't  ask  for  a  job  nowadays  for  iear 
of  gettin'  it." 

First  Scout:  "What  is  it  that  you  can 
put  in  a  barrel,  and  the  more  you  put  in, 
the  lighter  it  gets?" 

Second  Scout:  "Don't  know." 

First  Scout:  "Holes." 

Tommy :  "Mother,  can't  the  cook  put  up 
my  lunch  instead  of  you  doing  it?" 
Mother:  "It's  no  trouble,  dear." 
Tommy:  "I  know,  but  cook's  got  a  bet- 
ter appetite  than  you." 

Draw  your  own  conclusions :  Before  food 
rationing  ended,  point  values  were :  brains, 
3  points,  tongue,  6  points.  — Harpoon 

"Father,  freight  is  goods  that  are  sent  by 
water  or  land,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  right,  son." 

"Well,  then,  why  is  it  that  the  freight 
that  goes  by  ship  is  called  a  cargo  and  when 
it  goes   by  car   it   is   called   a   shipment?" 

And  then  Johnny  wondered  why  father 
put  on  his  hat  and  sauntered  outside  to  get 
the  air. 
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Little  Elsie :  "Mother,  dear,  I  wish  I  had 
a  baby  brother  to  wheel  in  my  go-cart — 
I've  broken  all  my  dolls  to  pieces  when  it 
tips  over." 

♦ 

"Have  you  any  abnormal  children  in 
your  class?"  a  harassed-looking  teacher 
was  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "two  of  them  have 
good  manners." 

A  small  boy  attended  his  young  cousin's 
wedding — the  first  he  had  ever  witnessed — 
and  was  much  impressed  with  the  cere- 
mony. Later  in  the  day,  his  father  heard 
him  solemnly  intoning :  "Ellen,  do  you  take 
this  man  for  your  awful  wedded  husband?" 


A  woman,  cornering  the  great  English 
lexicographer,  gushed :  "Oh,  Dr.  Johnson, 
I  was  distressed  to  find  that  you  had  in- 
cluded so  many  naughty  words  in  your 
dictionary." 

Johnson  looked  at  her  coldly  and  replied : 
"And  I,  madam,  am  distressed  to  learn 
that  you  looked  for  them !" 

— Ho  osier  Motorist 

Old  Lady:  "Son,  can  you  direct  me  to 
the  People's  Savings  Bank?" 

Boy :   "Yessum,  for  a  quarter." 

Old  Lady:  "Isn't  that  a  mighty  high  pay, 
my  boy  ?" 

Boy :  "No  ma'am ;  not  for  a  bank  direc- 
tor." 

^^ 

Pessimist — A  fellow  who  pads  the  odds 
against  him. 

Parasite — A  person  who  goes  through 
a  revolving  door  without  pushing. 

Boogie-woogie — Something  that  sounds 
like  a  collision  between  a  truck  load  of 
empty  milk  cans  and  a  freight  car  filled  with 
live  ducks. 
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Continuing  our  series  of 
features  on  famous  wom- 
en prominent  in  the  Bi- 
ble's gallery  of  personal- 
ities. 
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ABIGAIL 

WE  are  told  thaf  Abigail  *Vas  a  woman  of  good  understanding  and  of  a 
beautiful  countenance";  but  her  husband  Nabal,  the  Carmelite,  though 
owner  of  three  thousand  sheep  and  one  thousand  goats,  **was  churlish  and  evil  in 
his  doings." 

Once  when  the  gallant  David,  who  was  hiding  from  the  wrath  of  Saul,  sent  a 
party  of  his  young  men  to  ask  provisions  from  Nabal.  David  expected  Nabal  to 
bestow  something  from  his  abundant  stores  to  help  feed  his  men.  However, 
Nabal  refused  and  scornfully  asked,  "Who  is  David?"  that  he,  Nabal,  should  aid 
him.  When  David  heard  this  he  commanded  his  forces  to  march  against  Nabal, 
slay  him  and  destroy  everything  that  belonged  to  him. 

Abigail,  learning  how  Nabal  had  dealt  with  David,  hastened  secretly  to  send 
food  in  abundance.  She  came  herself  to  see  David  and  pleaded  with  him  to  turn 
away  his  anger  from  Nabal,  placing  the  blame  on  herself. 

David  accepted  the  gifts  of  food  and  told  Abigail  to  go  in  peace.  When  Abigail 
told  her  husband  of  the  fate  from  which  she  had  saved  him,  he  became  ill  and 
died  ten  days  later.  David  then  asked  Abigail  to  become  his  wife,  and  she  con* 
sented.  Their  story  is  vividly  told  in  I  Samuel,  chapter  25. 
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BRUSHING  UP  ON  LITERATURE 
AT  A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIs 


